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FRIEDER WEISSMANN Conductor 


The Scranton and Havana Philharmonic Symphonies 


story on page 17 
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Here’s the newest in the electric Spanish guitar... tone and 
performance never before possible in conventional-type 
instruments. Students, amateurs and professionals, too, are 
singing the praises of National’s solid body guitar—the 


easiest and most wonderful instrument to play. 
VALCO MFG. CO., Chicago, IIl. 
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BILL HARRIS, recent 1ST PLACE WINNER 
both Down Beat and Metronome popu- 
larity polls, for 7th consecutive year! 
Plays CONN 6-H trombone. Now on tour 
with "Jazz at the Philharmonic.” 
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Cipnphonyot agp 


RAY SIMS, first trombone and outstanding 
soloist with the famous Les Brown “Band 
of Renown.” Plays CONN 32-H. Hos 
played CONN trombones for 13 years! 





“VOICE OF FIRESTONE” Hour Trombone Section, heard on many top NBC 
programs... 100% CONN. L. to R.— Howard Barlow, musical director; Albert 
Godlis, owns 3 Conns; Jack Elliott, owns 2 Conns; Julian Menken, 79-H. 


TOMMY PEDERSON, solo trombone 
(CONN 24-H) with the fine Frank DeVol 
#CBS radio band. Formerly with Tommy 
Dorsey, Woody Herman and Benny 
Goodman .Has played CONN 18 years! 


FOR THESE TOP amis 0 ARTISTS 


JOSEPH ORTOLANO, first trombone 
(CONN 6-H) with Vincent Lopez and his 
orchestra. Has played CONN for 9 years! 
Formerly with Tommy Dorsey, Charlie 
Spivak and Vaughn Monroe. 


BES Pe 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC Trombone Section, 100% Conn equipped! Left 
to Right — Allan Ostrander, 70-H; Gordon Pulis, 8-H; Lewis Van Haney, 8-H; 
all outstanding trombone authorities. 


More top professional trombone men play CONN than any other make! 


Whether the requirement is for symphony or for jazz... only a CONN will do 
for those who know—because only a CONN offers all the finest advantages in tone, 


intonation and craftsmanship. See your Conn dealer for the 


model of your choice, or write for folder. 





CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION. 


C. G. Conn, Ltd., Dept. 323, Elkhart, Ind. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 
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PLAY THR ORIGINAL FENDER 


oS / 
PRECISION ELECTRIC BASS & BASSMAN AMPLIFIER 
29 
&,,% 


Note Hhese features 


Fine Bass Tone 


Exceptional Volume 


Fretted Neck 


Extremely Easy Fingering 
Less Tiring to Play Than 


Old Style Bass 
Highly Portable 
Light Weight 


Tone and Volume to Suit: 


Playing Needs 
Faster Changes 


ender 


fine electric instruments 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE TO 


RADIO & TELEVISION EQUIPMENT CO. 


207 Oak Street 





Santa Ana, Calif. 






Fine, full-bodied, all- year-round 
rayon gabardines. HAND-STITCHED 
edges, fully lined. Sizes 34 to 44. 


Smart—cool—good looking. 


Guaranteed against more than 2% shrinkage. 


Colors: Roya! Blue, Powder Blue, Grey, 
Gold, Rust, Lime, Skipper Blue, Beige. 


WHITE and BLUE WORSTED FLANNEL, $18.75. 


Also SLACKS to contrast, $8.75. 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 


Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES ag GRamercy 7-7652 

















PLAY TRUMPET? 


Don't guess 


- Write for embouchure 


2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


EMBOUCHURE WORRY? 
MOUTHPIECE CONFUSION? GUESSING? 


Make certain 
and mouthpiece information — It’s Free. 


HARRY L. JACOBS 
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There’s a \ 


WOODWIN 


MOUTHPIECE 
for your embouchure 


ODWIND Co. 
wEW YORK 


xclusive hard mouthpiece rubber; 


s@m™mitive yet durable as tough metal, 


non-warping under high temperatures 


Reed Instrument 

Mouthpiece Guide’. a 

12 page booklet listing 

172 Woodwind facings with 
complete spec ih iTaelitelals 
Contains tips on care arid 
selec tion of mouthpieces — 
plus o helpful 

transposition chort 

Ask your dealer 


or write today 


DEPT. B-353 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


mouthpiece originators since 1919 
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Research Report 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


President Petrillo received this research report in his capacity as a vice-president of the American Federation of Labor. 


it comes from that 


organization’s Research Department, under the direction of Florence Thorne, fong-time secretary to Samuel Gompers. This material 


merits close attention of alf good trade unionists. 
the Puerto Rican and Hawalian Locals on page thirty-five. 


—The Editors. 


important matters of AFM policy will be found on page seven, and stories of interest to 


Recent Developments in Defense Agencies 





~ —_— 





This report was given to each member 
of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor at the recent meeting, 
and I feel it is educational and sufficiently 
interesting to be published for the infor- 

? mation of all members. 
Fraternally yours, 
JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President. 
tL 
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As this is being written, the new Adminis- 
tration has not yet announced whether wage, 
price and rent controls will be continued. The 
authority for stabilization controls was ex- 
tended to April 30, 1953, by the 1952 amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act but the 
new Administration, by executive order, could 
either scrap the controls entirely or modify 
them considerably. 

One possibility is that price controls might 
be continued only for a very few critical defense 
materials and that rent controls might be con- 
tinued only in so-called critical defense areas. 
The future of wage stabilization is still very 
much in doubt. Of the present defense mobili- 
zation programs, only the allocation and priori- 
ties machinery currently administered by the 
NPA and DPA is almost certain to be continued. 

In his last report as Defense Mobilization 
Director, Henry B. Fowler proposed a program 
for maintaining the defense production capacity 
of the nation on a standby basis which would 
permit it to be used almost at a moment’s 
notice in the event of an all-out war. This 
program has been amplified in a report which 
a special committee has submitted to Fowler. 
The report considered some of the major prob- 
lems that would be faced in filling the gap 
between existing production capacities and 
those which would be needed to meet require- 
ments in the event of full mobilization. 

The committee, composed of top-ranking 
business executives and retired military officers, 
concluded that a program of building and main- 
taining standby production capacities would be 
more effective and more economical than stock- 
piling munitions that might become obsolete. 
The committee’s main recommendation was 
that both civilian and military agencies imme- 
diately calculate and keep up-to-date estimates 
of mobilization requirements that are within 
national capabilities. This can be decided only 
in relation to a realistic evaluation of military 
requirements for full mobilization. The com- 
mittee recommended that, once these require- 
ments are established, required production ca- 
pacity should be created at the fastest practi- 
cable rate. In particular, the committee recom- 
mended that the government take every action 
necessary to meet current deficiencies in capac- 
ity to produce heavy production equipment by 
stimulating creation of the needed capacity by 
private industry or, if necessary, by itself creat- 
ing and maintaining the necessary capacity. 


MANPOWER 


The Office of Defense Mobilization has issued 
policies designed to assure maximum utilization 
of handicapped workers and migratory agricul- 
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tural workers in the defense mobilization. These 
policies were adopted on the recommendation 
of the National Labor-Management Manpower 
Policy Committee on which the A. F. of L. is 
represented. 


Handicapped 


The policy statement on utilization of handi- 
capped workers pointed out that there are 
approximately two million unemployed handi- 
‘apped individuals. Many of these people with 
proper rehabilitation, training and placement 
could become valuable members of the labor 
force if handicapped workers were given the 
opportunity to work at jobs for which they are 
qualified. 

The Manpower Committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations to management: 

1. That employers reexamine their personnel 
hiring policies with particular attention to phy- 
sical standards required to assure that qualified 
handicapped applicants are hired on the basis 
of their ability to perform the job. 

2. That every effort be made to employ 
qualified handicapped workers before bringing 
in workers from other areas. 

3. That handicapped workers be given equal 
opportunity in selection for training on the 
basis of their potential capacity. 

In addition, it was recommended that local 
communities organize programs for securing 
maximum employment of handicapped workers 
and that states reappraise Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Laws and revise them, if necessary, if 
they are either impeding employment of the 
handicapped or in order to reduce the time 
lag between injury of a worker and his referral 
for rehabilitation and placement. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission was 
directed to exercise leadership in the Federal 
government for maximum utilization of the 
abilities of handicapped workers. The Labor 
Department, the Federal Security Agency and 
the Veterans Administration were also asked 
to cooperate through their various programs 
and services in the achievement of full utiliza- 
tion of handicapped workers. 


Migrants 


The policy announced for employment of 
migratory agricultural workers declared as its 
purpose to focus attention on action which 
should be taken to make available a sufficient 
number of migratory workers to meet agricul- 
tural production goals, to enlist full cooperation 
of employers, workers and public and private 
agencies in executing these programs and to 
set forth the policy of the Federal government 
in this field. 

From the viewpoint of organized labor, the 
most important features of the statement were 
the following: 

1. Seasonal farm labor requirements should 
be met insofar as possible by fullest possible 
employment and utilization of local labor. 

2. Agricultural workers from territorial pos- 
sessions of the United States should be given 
preference over workers brought in from for- 
eign countries. This can best be achieved by 
improvement of employment and living con- 
ditions of seasonal agricultural workers. 

3. When workers are not available from 
local or other domestic sources, only the mini- 
mum number of supplementary foreign workers 


should be brought in and only in such numbers 
as not to adversely affect wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural workers. 

The statement urged employers to improve 
employment conditions as well as educational, 
housing, transportation, recreational and health 
facilities available for migratory workers. Em- 
ployers were also urged to improve on-the-job 
training of seasonal farm workers and to assist 
in obtaining integration of migratory workers 
into the community. 

Among the responsibilities assigned to the 
Department of Labor was development, in co- 
operation with local and national Labor-Man- 
agement Manpower Committees, of a program 
for more effective consultation with labor, man- 
agement and other interested groups on prob- 
lems of recruitment and utilization of agricul- 
tural labor. 


ALLOCATIONS AND PRIORITIES 


The government has announced that steel 
allocations for the three-month period, April 
through June, 1953, will be at the highest level 
since the outbreak of the Korean war. Pro- 
ducers of civilian goods will receive allotments 
equal to 70 per cent of their pre-Korean steel 
consumption as compared with 60 per cent dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1952. 

Copper and aluminum allocations will be 
held to 50 per cent and 55 per cent, respectively, 
of pre-Korean consumption. This represents a 
deciine from the 60 per cent level permitted in 
the third quarter of 1952. 


Construction 


The National Production Authority has eased 
restrictions on apartment house and other types 
of construction, effective January 1. In addi- 
tion, the complete ban on recreational and en- 
tertainment buildings and some types of com- 
mercial buildings went off on the same date. 

The NPA has worked out a system of self- 
authorization of limited amounts of steel for 
builders of recreational and entertainment proj- 
ects and walk-up apartment houses. Builders 
of stores, garages, office buildings and other 
commercial projects, as well as schools, hos- 
pitals and public works, were permitted to self- 
authorize for substantially increased amounts 
of materials on January 1. 

At the same time, NPA dropped its restric- 
tion on the use of structural steel in homes. 
Beginning January 1, builders were permitted 
to use up to 1,500 pounds of structural shapes 
in construction of one- to four-family houses. 

Tin 

Beginning January 1, allocation controls on 
pig tin were completely dropped but the NPA 
continues to limit quarterly consumption in 
end-use of tin by manufacturers. This means 
that firms will no longer be required to obtain 
specific allocations of tin from the government 
but they will be limited in the amount of tin 
they use. Manufacturers of essential products 
using tin will be permitted to consume up to 
90 per cent of their pre-Korean consumption 
while producers of less essential items will be 
restricted to 60 per cent. Until now, non- 
essential manufacturers have been limited to 
25 per cent of their base period use. 

(Continued on page seven) 
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this *33 deluxe Chesterfield Zipper Case 












with your purchase of a new 


Selmer 


| . iil CENTERED-TONE CLARINET 
IF YOU ACT NOW...BEFORE APRIL 30, 1953! 





e to your nearest Selmer 
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w Selmer C-T Clarinet without mS Ma 
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jaateat Case is yours Free, without extra cos! 


Present Gift ferTaihitec 


@ Only a Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet will do so much for your playing 


@ Only a Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet can contribute so much to your 
tone and technique, your all around artistry 


@ Only a Selmer (Paris) C-T Clarinet will release you so completely 
from mechanical problems and pitch difficulties 
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Current NLK6 and Court Rulings 


(Continued from page five) 


NLRB BACK-PAY FORMULA UPHELD 


In a 6 to 3 decision, the Supreme Court upheld the back pay formula 
which the NLRB has used since June, 1950, in cases where workers are 
reinstated in their jobs after having been discriminatorily discharged be- 
cause of union membership or activity (see Research Report, July, 1950). 

Under this formula, back pay is computed separately for each calen- 
dar quarter, or portion thereof, during the period from the date of the 
discriminatory discharge to the date of reinstatement. 

The 7-Up Bottling Company of Miami, Inc., challenged the formula 
on the grounds that since employees are not automatically compensated 
on a quarterly basis, there is no reason why the back pay formula should 
be awarded on a quarterly basis. 

Justice Frankfurter delivered the opinion of the court sustaining the 
Board in the use of its formula. He said that the power to devise reme- 
dies to carry out the policies of the Act “is a broad, discretionary one 
(which) is for the Board to wield, not for the Courts.” He said that 
unless the Board’s order “is a patent attempt to achieve ends other than 
those which can fairly be said to effectuate the policies of the Act,” it 
cannot be upset by the courts. 

Rejecting the company’s contention that, because of the seasonal 
nature of its employment, the quarterly formula should not apply to it, 
the court said that the company would have a valid complaint only after 
it had been able to prove that the Board had refused to agree on a fair 
application of its formula to its special circumstances. 

(National Labor Relations Board v. Seven-Up Bottling Company of 
Miami, Inc., January 12, 1953.) 


UNION ASSESSED $30,000 IN DISPUTED CASE 


The Supreme Court has refused to review a lower court decision 
upholding an award of $30,000 damages against the United Brick and 
Clay Workers, A. F. of L., for an alleged secondary boycott. 

It was a case in which the jury which heard the damage suit upheld 
the contention of the employer, Deena Artware, Inc., of Paducah, Ky., 
that the union had engaged in a secondary boycott while the NLRB, 
which is presumed to be the competent agency to determine such an 
issue, held it had not. The net result is that the union has been held 
liable for $30,000 which it must pay to the company. 

The case arose in a strike which took place in 1948. During the 
strike the union picketed the employer's entire plant site which at that 
time consisted of a manufacturing plant, a warehouse and a construction 
site of a new warehouse. The company contended that the union pickets 
had caused the employees of the contractor engaged in constructing the 
new warehouse to engage in a work stoppage. The question before 
the NLRB and the question which also came before the jury in the 
damage suit was whether the picketing near the premises where the 
contractor’s employees were working constituted secondary action. The 
NLRB said that no secondary action was involved and that it was all 
primary picketing because “the picketing was confined to the employer's 
immediate premises.” 


NLRB and Jury Disagree 


Citing a policy that it had already laid down in a previous case, 
the Board said that such picketing cannot be regarded as “secondary” 
even if “as i8 virtually always the case, an object of the picketing is to 
dissuade all persons from entering such premises for business reasons.” 
This was the ruling of the NLRB but, confronted with the same set of 
facts, the jury which heard the damage suit concluded that the union had 
engaged in a secondary boycott. 

Both the jury’s verdict and the NLRB decision were appealed to 
the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 6th Circuit (Cincinnati) with Circuit 
Judge Miller stating the opinion of the court in both cases. Strangely 
enough, the court upheld both the decision of the jury in the damage 
suit case and the NLRB even though the conclusions were diametrically 
opposed. In its decision, the court, said: “Under our existing system of 
courts, juries, administrative agencies, and appellate review, such find- 
ings, even though inconsistent, are not invalid, and one does not destroy 
the other.” 


Union Left Holding the Bag 


The court said that each fact finding agency (i.e., the NLRB, on the 
one hand, and the jury which heard the damage suit, on the other) 
had the right to make its own decision upon the evidence presented to 
it and that it was not within the powers of the court to substitute its 
judgment for either the NLRB or the jury if either finding “is supported 
by substantial evidence.” _ The court was of the opinion that the respec- 
tive findings of both the NLRB and the jury were supported by sub- 
stantial evidence and that therefore there was no reason to overrule 
either decision even though they were clearly and admittedly in conflict. 

Unfortunately, this conclusion on the part of the court leaves the 
union holding the bag. It is now liable for a considerable amount of 
money in damages in a case where the evidence as to the alleged viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act by the union was in dispute. 

The responsibility for this untenable situation rests entirely with 
the Taft-Hartley Act itself. In the first place, the Act is so vague on 
the whole question of what constitutes a “secondary boycott” that neither 
unions nor administrative agencies nor judges and juries have sufficient 
guidance for determining on the basis of a particular set of circumstances 
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A REMINDER 


The article by 
Howard Taubman 
on the Fine Arts 
bill, reprinted from 
the New York Times 
in the IJnternational 
Musician for Febru- 
ary, should stimulate 
{ : ne mae -*. action from all our 
members. Everyone 
should write his Congressman and Senator, urging them to sup- 
port the bill, which was introduced by Representative Charles R. 
Howell of the Fourth Congressional District in New Jersey. 

Here are the things you should keep in mind in writing your 
letter: The bill is numbered HR 452. It provides for the encour- 
agement of the fine arts, for the establishment of a Federal agency 
in Washington to advance the arts, and for a national theater and 
opera house in the capital. Also it calls for the establishment of 
a National War Memorial Art Council, and looks toward the 
eventual inclusion of a Fine Arts Department in the government. 
This bill, if passed, would be a long step forward for music. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President. 














OF VITAL CONCERN 


THE LESTER PETRILLO MEMORIAL FUND IS 
A PERMANENT AND CONTINUING FUND. 
ITS EXISTENCE DEPENDS ENTIRELY UPON 
OUR LOCALS AND MEMBERS. 











whether a union has or has not engaged in the type of action which is 
made illegal by the Act. 

In addition to the vagueness of the Act with regard to the type of 
activity which is intended to be prohibited, it also subjects unions to a 
double jeopardy. The Act empowers the NLRB to force unions to 
cease engaging in so-called secondary boycotts even through secondary 
activity for mutual protection has always been considered to be a 
legitimate type of union activity, but it also permits employers, entirely 
independent of any actions they may initiate in the NLRB, to sue 
unions in the courts. In view of this inexcusable ambiguity of the 
Taft-Hartley law, it is surprising that the self-contradiction of the 
Deena case has not occurred more often. 

(NLRB v. Deena Artware, Inc. and United Brick and Clay Workers 
of America, et al, v. Deena Artware, Inc.—both cases decided by U. S. 
Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit, July 30, 1952.) 


STRIKE ACTIVITY NO BAR TO VOTE 


The NLRB has ruled that an employer's allegation of picket line 
“violence” is no justification for disqualifying an employee from voting 
in an NLRB election unless he has actually been discharged prior to 
the election. 

The case arose after an NLRB election which took place during a 
strike by the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, A. F. of L.. 
against the Union Manufacturing Company. Out of 157 ballots cast, 
110 were challenged by the employer on the grounds that they were 
cast by strikers who were alleged to have been engaged in “debarment” 
activity on the picket line. The company claimed that because of this 
activity, the employees had lost their reinstatement rights and that, 
under the terms of the Taft-Hartley Act, tlrey were not entitled to vote 
in an election. 

The Taft-Hartley Act provides that economic strikers are not 
entitled to reinstatement and are not eligible to vote in NLRB elections. 
President Eisenhower is believed to have been referring to this provision 
when he referred to union-busting features of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In this case, the strikers had not been replaced or discharged and there- 
fore the Board said that the “concept of the continuing employee status 
of strikers’ would apply. 


Strikers May Vote If Not Discharged 


In arguing its case, the employer urged that any employee who 
engaged in “violence” or “illegal conduct” during a strike would auto- 
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BLS Revises Living Cost Index 


Beginning with the January, 1953, figure to be made available 
at the end of February, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
be publishing a completely revised Consumers’ Price Index. It 
will discontinue publication of both indexes now being published 
—the “old” and the “adjusted” indexes. 

The Cost-of-Living Committee of the American Federation of 
Labor has issued a statement analyzing in detail the revised index. 
Among the main questions discussed in the Committee’s statement 
are the timing of the introduction of the new index, the problems 
raised by the new index for unions which have escalator clauses 
in their contracts and the continued failure of the index to take 
into account the effect of increased income taxes on workers’ pur- 
chasing power. 

The A. F. of L. Research Department has prepared a memo- 
randum with suggestions for meeting both the collective bargain- 
ing and arithmetic problems which will arise in shifting to the 
use of the revised index. 

Copies of both statements can be obtained by writing to the 
American Federation of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W.., 
Washington 1, D. C. 











matically be ineligible for reinstatement and therefore could not par- 
ticipate in an election. The Board said that it would not order rein- 
statement of an employe who had been discharged or denied reinstate- 
ment because of alleged violence in the course of a strike. According 
to the Board, where there had been no discharge or denial of reinstate- 
ment, the employee's status could not be considered changed and there- 
fore he is entitled to vote. Therefore, the Board ruled that since these 
employees had not been discharged by the company, the company’s 
allegation that they had engaged in “debarment” activtiy on the picket 
line did not disqualify them from voting. 

It should be clearly understood that the Board’s ruling in this case 
does not nullify the anti-union effect of disqualification of economic 
strikers who have been discharged from participation in an election. 
All the employer has to do to make sure that the union cannot win an 
election during a strike is to discharge the strikers. Therefore, this is 
still very much a union-busting section in the law 

(Union Manufacturing Company and American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, AFL, December 12, 1952.) 


UNIONS HAVE RIGHT TO GIVE VIEWS 


A recent NLRB decision emphasizes the right of unions to present 
their position to plant workers. The Board ruled that if an employer 
makes an anti-union speech before an NLRB election the union must 
be given an equal opportunity to be heard by the employees even though 
the employer claims that attendance of employees at his meeting is 
“voluntary.” 

The case involved the New Orleans plant of Wilson and Company, 
a large packinghouse firm, and a CIO union. Twice before an NLRB 
election, the company held meetings at which it urged its employees 
to vote against the union. The union asked the company for an oppor- 
tunity to present its side of the issue to the employees but the company 
never even answered its request. Finally, the election was held and 
was lost by the union 


Board Orders New Election 


The union then asked the NLRB to set aside the election. In 
replying to the union's request for the holding of another election, the 
company claimed that its actions had been perfectly legal because, it 
claimed, attendance at its meetings was voluntary. It also said that the 
union had had a reasonable opportunity to present its case by means 
other than a meeting on company property. 

The NLRB ruled in favor of the union on the grounds that “the 
Employer utilized company time and property for an electioneering 
#peech to an employee assembly before the election, while simul- 
taneously denying the (union) the same forum for a like use.” The 
therefore ordered that a new election be held whenever “the 


Board 
circumstances permit a free choice of a bargaining representative. 

(Wilson & Co., Inc. and United Packinghouse Workers of Americ 
ClO, October 15, 1952.) 


RULE ON VOTE OBJECTIONS CHANGED 


Modifying its previous policy, the NLRB now says that it will 
consider a union's objections to an election based on the employer's 
interference with a free vote even if the union makes no protest before 
the vote is taken. 

The revised policy was announced in a case involving members of 
the Retail Clerks, A. F. of L., and the A&P stores. The union lost an 
NLRB election after the A&P wrote to each of its employees in Kings 
and Queens Counties in New York that it was increasing the wages of 
all clerks in its Bronx and Garden City stores by $3 a week but was 
unable to raise the wages of the Kings and Queens Counties workers 
because there was a pending NLRB election. The letter went on to 
urge the employees to vote against the union. 

The election was held and the majority of the workers voted for no 
union. The Retail Clerks then challenged the result of the election on 


the grounds that the letter which the A&P had written to its employees 
constituted an illegal interference. The NLRB Regional Director, rely- 
ing on the Board’s previous policy, rejected the union’s objections 
because the union did not file its charges until after the election even 
though it knew that the company had written the intimidating letter 
before the election took place. 

When the case came before the Board, it said that its present polic, 


_“does not effectuate the policies of the Act” since it often “tends to 


hinder, rather than facilitate, a fair determination of employees’ desires.” 
The Board said that under its former policy of refusing to consider 
charges of illegal conduct in an election unless they were made before 
the election, the party which desired to make the charges was faced 
with the choice either of requesting the postponement of the election 
with the obvious disadvantages involved or of proceeding with the 
election in the face of such interference knowing that a second election 
under the rules of the Board, usually could not be held for another 12 
months if it lost the election. The result was that, in the Board’s words. 
“a wrongdoer stands to profit from his own wrong.” 

The Board therefore established a new rule under which any inter 
ference with an election during the period before an election may be 
considered a reason for setting aside the election regardless of whethe: 
charges have been filed prior to the election. The Board, therefore 
ordered a new election for the A&P employees. 

(Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company and Retail Food Clerks Union. 
Local 1500, RCIA-AFL, December 19, 1952.) 


NLRB BARS REFUSAL TO WORK ON 
NON-UNION GOODS 


In a far-reaching decision, the NLRB has ruled three to one that a 
refusal to handle non-union products constitutes an illegal secondary 
boycott under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The issue came before the Board in a case involving the members 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, A. F. of L., em- 
ployed by the Sound Shingle Company in Marysville, Wash. These 
workers had refused to work on shingles produced in a Canadian mill 
because the shingles did not bear the union label. The employer then 
charged that they had engaged in an illegal “secondary boycott” under 
Section 8(b)(4)(A) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Section 8(b)(4)(A) forbids workers to refuse to work on goods 


“where an object ... is forcing or requiring any employer ... to cease 
using ... products of any other producer.” The Board said that the 


refusal of the Carpenters Union members to process the shingles that 
did not bear the union label was aimed at forcing the company to cease 
using the products of another producer and that therefore its object was 
illegal under the Act. The Board said that the fact that the other com- 
pany was a foreign corporation did not alter the Board's jurisdiction 
over the case or the applicability of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Board Examines Legislative History 


The major question which the Board considerd was whether Section 
S§(b) (4) (A), the secondary boycott provision of the Act, could apply 
only to a situation in which the union had “an active dispute, over 
specific demands” with the producer of the articles which it was refusing 
to handle. In this case, the union clearly had no dispute with the 
Canadian corporation. To answer this question, the Board examined 
the legislative history of the Act and came to the conclusion that the 
refusal of a union to work on a product because it is non-union is a 
violation of the secondary boycott provision of the law. The Board 
then ordered the union not to encourage its members to refuse to work 
on the non-union products. 

Sharply dissenting from the majority opinion, Member Murdock 
said that the real issue in this case is whether the members of the 





New Rule on Craft Units 


The NLRB has adopted a new policy regarding appropriate 
craft units which particularly affects workers employed in tool 
and die rooms. 

Until now, the Board has permitted highly skilled employees 
in highly specialized departments to be separated for collective 
bargaining purposes from plant-wide units where the work in the 
department is centered around a substantial nucleus of skilled 
craftsmen. Under the new policy, a separate departmental unit, 
such as a tool and die room or a machine shop, will be approved 
only if the skills of the employees in the department are not dupli- 
cated elsewhere in the plant. 

if the workers in the departmental unit are the only ones 
with a particular type of skill in the plant the department will 
be considered a separate bargaining unit and will include other 
workers employed in the department as well as the highly skilled 
craftsmen. However, if there are other employees elsewhere 
in the plant possessing the same skills as the highly skilled crafts- 
men, only the workers with these skills will be included in the 
same unit and workers with lesser skills employed in the special- 
ized department will be considered part of the larger unit including 
the other workers in the plant. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp, and United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (U. E.), November 20, 1952.) 
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Carpenters Union had engaged in a secondary boycott or simply “in a 
primary strike for the preservation of employment for their own mem- 
’ He said that in effect the Board was applying the secondary 


’ 


bers.’ 
boycott provision of the Act to a situation in which the only “active’ 
dispute was one between the union members and their own employer. 
He raised the question as to whether under the principles laid down 
by the Board’s majority, a group of American workers could even be 
held guilty of violating the Taft-Hartley Act if they refused to work 
on materials or articles produced in countries behind the Iron Curtain. 


Murdock Dissent Regards Dispute as Primary 


Member Murdock went on to examine the legislative history of the 
Act and pointed to a number of statements made by proponents of the 
Taft-Hartley Act at the time it was being considered, which indicated 
that they had intended the secondary boycott prohibition to apply only 
to the situation in which there was a dispute between the union and 
a primary employer and where the union brought pressures upon the 
employees of the secondary employer to compel a settlement of its dis- 
pute with the primary employer. 

Leaving aside the legislative history of the Act, this decision adds 
further weight to the contention made by the A. F. of L. ever since the 





Vote Denied to Certified Union 


The NLRB will not order an election just to strengthen a 
certified union against a rival union. 

That was the Board’s unanimous ruling in a case involving a 
CIO union at the Botany Mills at Passaic, N. J. Although the 
union was certified in 1944, eight years later it attempted to secure 
another election in order to bolster its posiiion against a possible 
organizing drive by the United Textile Workers, A. F. of L. 

The Board said that the union’s own contract was a bar against 
a new election. It said it would continue its policy of permitting 
an uncertified union to seek certification “notwithstanding long 
and continued recognition by an employer or the existence of a 
current agreement,” but that it would not permit an election in 
the case of a certified union. 

(Botany Mills, Inc. and Textile Workers of America. CIO, 
November 13, 1952.) 











passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, that it severely restricts union members 
in their traditional right to protect their jobs and their union by refus- 
ing to work alongside of non-union workers or to handle non-union 
products. 

(Washington-Oregon Shingle Weavers’ District Council and Sound 


Shingle Co., December 19, 1952.) 


COURT NARROWS FLSA PENALTIES 


An eight to one decision of the Supreme Court (Justice Douglas 
dissenting) has considerably weakened penalties against employers for 
violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The court said that an employer may not be penalized for each 
violation of the Act with regard to each employee but only for “a course 
of conduct.” This means, for example, that if an employer fails to pay 
the legal minimum wage and to keep legally required records for 10 
employees for three weeks, he could be charged with only two offenses 
under the Act, not the theoretical maximum of 60 (10 employees x three 


weeks two types of violations). 


Court Reduces 32 Violations to 3 


The issue arose after the Universal C. I. T. Credit Corporation was 
charged with 32 separate violations of the Act—six for failure to pay 
minimum wages to one employee during six separate weeks, 20 for 
violation of the overtime provisions of the Act involving 11 employees 
over a period of 20 weeks with two violations charged as to each of 
nine employees, and six for failure to comply with requirements for 
record keeping involving four employees with two violations charged 
as to each of two employees. The maximum penalty for each of these 
violations is $10,000 with a theoretical maximum therefore for 32 vio- 
lations at $320,000. 

When the case came before the U. S. District Court, the 32 viola- 
tions charged against the company were reduced to three—one for 
failure to pay minimum wages, another for violation of the overtime 
provisions and another for failure to comply with the record keeping 
requirements. The question before the Supreme Court was whether the 
company could be charged with a violation for each type of offense for 
each employee and for each week during which the violation took place. 

Justice Frankfurter, speaking for the majority of the Supreme Court, 
said that it could not. He reviewed the legislative history of the Act 
as well as the precise wording of the law. He admitted that the history 
of the legislation was not conclusive and that the legislative language 
was not explicit and that therefore the issue could not be regarded as 
“decisively clear on its face one way or the other.” Nevertheless, he 
accepted the reasoning of the District Court that “a course of conduct” 
rather than each separate violation was punishable under the Act and 
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TRUE VIBRATO 


A brand new device for manually creating a 
TRUE VIBRATO. The only TRUE VIBRATO 
is to change the tone above AND below the 
normal pitch. 
With the Bigsby TRUE VIBRATO it is possible 
to FLAT the pitch by one-half tone and 
SHARP the pitch by one-haif tone, and the 
entire set of strings will automatically return 
to normal pitch. 
The hand lever on the Bigsby TRUE VIBRATO 
is placed so that it is in line with the strings 
and can be used as a gauge or steady rest 
for the heel of the hand or the little finger. 
- ‘ ; By pressing on the lever with the heel of the 
PATENT PENDING hand the tone is flatted and by lifting up 
with the little finger the tone is sharped. 
As much variation as desired is possible in the “speed” of the vibrato. Many 
other effects can be created by the ingenuity of the player such as striking a 
single note or a full six-string chord a haif tone below pitch and then coming up 
to pitch with whatever speed is desired. 
Bigsby TRUE VIBRATO is supplied complete with a rocker bridge so that strings 
will not saw the bridge and bridge will not tip on the face of guitar. 
Bigsby TRUE VIBRATO will fit almost any make standard electric guitar, includ- 
ing fender. 
Bigsby TRUE VIBRATO will be installed at no extra charge if sent or brought to 
Bigsby factory. However, they may be installed easily by anyone who can use a 
screw-driver. 
Be sure to specify make, year and model of your guitar. 


Price complete with new set of Bigsby Electric Guitar Strings........ $50.00. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Manufactured by PAUL A. BIGSBY 
8114 EAST PHLOX STREET - | DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SOLD ONLY DIRECTLY TO THE PLAYER 
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that “a single course of conduct does not constitute more than one 
offense.” 


Douglas Says “Course of Conduct” Not in Law 


Justice Douglas dissented from the majority opinion. He said that 
violations of this Act “may be continuous, and follow a set pattern; or 
they may be sporadic and erratic.” He said that regardless of how the 
violations take place the law does not refer to a “course of conduct.” 
Therefore, he said that the extent of an employer's violation of the Act 


Economic 


SUMMARY OF CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 

Business activity was at a postwar peak when the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration came into office on January 20. 

In December, the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction reached 234 per cent of the 1935-39 average. The increase took 
place entirely in durable lines as non-durable manufactures remained 
at the November level and minerals declined. 

There were 76,000 housing starts in December, about 15,000 more 
than a year ago. The total number of dwelling units started in 1952 
was about 1,130,000. the largest for any year except 1950 when 1,396,000 
units were started. The Bureau of Labor Statistics forecast is for a 
slight increase in total construction in 1953 with the expectation that 
2.4 million full-time site workers will be employed, slightly more than 
last year 

Both employment and unemployment decreased slightly in December 
largely due to seasonal reasons. The increase in retail and post office 
employment during the Christmas season was more than balanced by 
the seasonal contraction in construction and agriculture. Unemploy- 
ment dropped fractionally during the month. 


should be determined only by reference to what he has done to a par- 
ticular employee. 

The Supreme Court’s decision will mean that large corporations 
may now violate the Act with regard to the terms of employment of 
hundreds or even thousands of employees over long periods of time and 
yet be liable for only the nominal fine of a maximum of $10,000. Clearly, 


‘this will considerably lessen the deterrent effect of the Act in prevent- 


ing employment of workers under sub-standard conditions. 
(U. S. v. Universal Credit Corp., December 22, 1952.) 


Trends 


Employment in manufacturing increased slightly in December. In 
recent months, there has been only slight expansion in employment in 
defense plants and the increase in employment in consumer goods manu- 
facturing which took place after the steel stoppage has leveled off. 

Largely due to an increase in the workweek, average weekly earn- 
ings of factory workers increased by more than $1.50 from November 
to December. There was only a very slight increase in hourly earnings 
The average factory workweek in December was 41.8 hours which repre 
sents an increase of about a half hour over the year and marks a post 
war peak. 

A drop in retail food prices brought about a decline in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index in December. Except for a fractional decrease in 
clothing prices retail prices for other major groups increased. The 
decline in food prices came to a halt in the last half of December when 
they remained unchanged. 

Wholesale prices dropped by 1.0 per cent in December to reach the 
lowest point since November, 1950. The decline was entirely due to de- 
creases in prices of farm products and processed foods as the index for 
all other commodities increased for the first time since September, 1952 


Basic Statistics 


PRODUCTION: 

Industrial Production*—Total 
Manufactured Goods 
Minerals 

Construction 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT: 
Civilian Labor Force 
Employed 


1935-39—100 


New dwelling units started 


Millions 


” 


Unemployed ” 
Wage and Salary Workers** ™ 
” 


Manufacturing 
Mining 

Construction ~ 
Trade 


PRICES: 
Consumers’ Price Index (unrevised )*** 
All Items 
Food 
Consumers’ Price Index (revised) 
All Items 
Food 


Wholesale Price Index—All Commodities 1947-49—100 


EARNINGS * * 

Average Weekly Earnings: 
Manufacturing 
Bituminous Coal Mining 
Retail Trade 
Building Construction (private) " 

Average Hourly Earnings: 
Manufacturing 

Gross Hourly Earnings 
Straight Time Hourly Earnings 
Bituminous Coal Mining 
Retail Trade 
Building Construction (private) = 

WORK STOPPAGES: 

Number of man days idle in month 

Man days idle as per cent of 
available working time % 

* Adjusted for seasonal variation 


Dollars 


-il-ions 





1952 1952 1952 1951 1945 1941 
December November October December August. VJ January 

234 233 227 218 186 143 

245 243 238 228 194 147 

171 175 5 165 140 120 

76.000 86.000 101,000 62,000 17.100 41,200 

62.9 63.6 63.1 62.7 54.5 54.0 

615 62.2 61.8 61.0 53.6 46.6 

1.4 1.4 1.3 1.7 . 7.4 

48.8 48.0 47.7 17.6 40.1 33.4 

16.7 16.6 16.4 15.9 15.3 11.6 

9 9 i) 9 S& 9 

2.4 2.6 2.4 2.5 1.2 1.6 

10.9 10.3 5.1 10.6 7.5 7.1 

191.0 191.6 191.5 190.0 129.3 100.8 

230.9 233.7 234.1 239.9 140.9 97.6 

190.7 191.1 190.9 189.1 129.3 100.8 

229.9 232.3 232.4 232.2 140.9 97.6 

109.6 110.7 111.2 113.5 68.7 52.5 

$72.36 $70.78 $70.80 $67.40 $41.72 $26.64 

86.16 76.59 86.47 49.90 26.00 

51.87 52.43 49.92 29.01 21.53 

88.93 92.26 85.65 55.79 32.18 

$1.73 $1.718 $1.706 $1.636 $1.024 $ .683 

1.651 1.636 1.571 946 .664 

2.33 2.335 2.245 1.249 885 

.330 1.33 1.245 43 .549 

2.397 2.384 2.260 1.383 .986 

1.0 1.5 3.5 9 1.7 0.7 

0.1 0.2 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.1 


** Figures for January, 1941, and August, 1945, not strictly comparable with later data. 
*** The BLS is now publishing this index on both a revised and unrevised basis for all months beginning with January, 1950. The major dif- 
ference between the revised and unrevised index is that the revised index gives a smaller relative importance to foods and a larger relative 


importance to consumer durable goods and automobiles. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Federal Reserve Board and Department of Commerce. 
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A concert by the University oi 
Illinois Symphony, Bernard 
Goodman, conductor, is a fea- 
ture of the Festival of Contemporary Arts held 
at Illinois University between February 27th 
and April 12th ... A new English version ot 
Bizet’s Carmen is being prepared by Paul Green 
for presentation this summer at the Central City 
Opera Festival in Colorado. June 27th will be 
the date of its performance. The other opera 
to be given in this former mining town is The 
Verry Wives of Windsor .. . In its forty-sixth 
annual festival, the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, will give programs on the two 
successive weekends of May 16th and 23rd. 
ltor Jones will conduct for the fourteenth year. 
... The first performance anywhere of Prairi 
Symphony, by Eugene Weigel, will be a feature 
of the Festival of Contemporary Arts at the 
University of Illinois on March 29th . . . This 
summer twenty-one concerts—vighteen evening 
and three Wednesday morning tor children— 
will be pre sented admission tree, to some 360,000 
music lovers and 60,000 children, by the Robin 
Hood Dell’s ninety-one-piece orchestra, all mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra. This free 
summer festival has been made possible through 
a $75,000 city appropriation and 750 contribu- 
tions of $100 each from “friends of the Dell” 

. Brandeis University Festival of the Creative 
Arts will be held on the University campus dur- 
ing the week of June I4th, Leonard Bernstein 
will again direct it. 


FESTIVALS 


On March 19th the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Erich 
conductor, and the 


FEATURES 

Leinsdorf, 
Rutgers University Choir will combine in a 
presentation of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
and the Prologue and Coronation scene from 
Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunov ... Another 
presentation of the Ninth was that of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under Bruno 
Walter on March 2nd, this the seventy-fifth 
performance of the work since the Philharmonic 
introduced it to America on May 20, 1846... 
Verdi's Requiem will be presented by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra on April 30th, May 2nd and 
May 3rd. George Szell will conduct and the 
new Cleveland Orchestra Chorus will take part. 


An idea that might well be 
taken up by other orchestras is 
that of the Louisville Orches- 
tra: the Stub Club. 
ing of all persons holding stubs of tickets to 
the Wednesday evening concerts to mingle with 
guest artists, conductor, composer and members 
of the orchestra. A Stub Club buffet supper 
is available with advance orders tor the modest 
price of $1.50. The Louisville Orchestra is out- 
standing for another innovation: its policy of 
commissioning works for presentation. Lately 
it has been giving each work a second hearing 


STUB CLUB 


This is a post-concert meet- 


in the same program—at the end of the pro- 
gram so that the audience may leave or remain 


as they choose. 


Last month marked the 
ninth year since the found- 
ing of the Burbank Sym- 
phony Orchestra by Leo Damiani (he still con- 
ducts it), and the fifth year for the Burbank 
Youth Symphony Orchestra, also founded by 
Damiani. With both these musical birthdays 
coming within the same month, it seems only 
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SYMPHONY 
and 


OPERA 


LEO DAMIANI 


natural that the Mayor of Burbank should issue 
a proclamation each year at this time, stating 
that February be known as “Burbank Symphony 
Month.” Starting out with just forty-five mem- 
bers in 1944, the Burbank Symphony has since 
grown to a full orchestra of ninety men and 
has played to more than 200,000 people. It 
has given sixty concerts, performed for opera 
and ballet, and has been heard over the major 
coast-to-coast networks . George Szell and 
the Cleveland Orchestra celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of the American 
composer, Arthur Foote, with a performance of 
his Suite for String Orchestra in E major at 
symphony concerts March 5th and 7th... The 
Chattanooga Symphony Orchestra recently gave 
its one hundredth public performance. The 
program included a new composition by Rich- 
ard Willis, a young composer discovered last 
year by the orchestra’s conductor, Joseph Haw- 
thorne. 


The Boston Pops Tour Orchestra 
this month treks through towns in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, 
Michigan and Ohio . . . The first transconti- 
nental tour of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is scheduled to start in April and will take the 
full orchestra on a five-week round of thirty 
concerts. During this tour, the orchestra for 
the first time in more than seventy years will 
play south of Richmond, Virginia, and for the 
first time since 1915 west of the Mississippi. 


TOURS 


Marjorie Lawrence _ re- 
cently sang the title role 
in the opera The Medium 
presented with the Arkansas State Symphony, 
led by Sydney Palmer. So convincingly did she 
sing the role from a wheel chair that no one 
apparently had the least idea it had ever been 
presented any other way . .. Douglas Moore’s 
The Devil and Daniel Webster will be given 
this summer at Sturbridge, Massachusetts . . . 
For the Metropolitan Opera’s revival (on March 
6th) of Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunov—the first 
American stage presentation of this opera in the 
original version—the title role was taken by 
George London, the first American to sing the 
part both here at the Metropolitan and in Europe 
..+ The Delaware Philharmonic Opera Society 
presented Rigoletto in January, and The Barber 
of Seville is scheduled for April. John Giam- 
pietro is the Executive and Artistic Director of 
the enterprise, which through five years has 
given to Wilmington “the fine cultural back- 
ground of symphonic music.” Governor J. 
Caleb Boggs is General Chairman of the organi- 
zation - A new production in English of 
Verdi's Falstaff, premiered at the Boston Opera 
House, March Ist, rounded off the 1952-53 
season of Boris Goldovsky’s Opera Theater— 
the seventh regular Boston season of the Com- 
pany ... Fledermaus is currently the offering 
at the Paper Mill Playhouse, in Millburn, New 
Jersey ... G. Puccini's La Boheme will be pre- 
sented in concert version by the Tulsa Philhar- 
monic Orchestra on March 23rd. 


CURTAIN CALLS 


As a result of the second annual 
drive to raise money to meet the 
deficit of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society of New York, 3,319 individuals 
and organizations declared themselves “Friends,” 
backing up their assertion by raising collectively 
$110,000 . . . The Rochester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation fund campaign in February went over 
the top for a new record of $130,477. This is 
a $2,477 increase over the next-largest sum 
raised in the twenty-five-year history of the 


MONEY 


group. 
Van Lier Lanning has been 

CONDUCTORS appointed music director of 
the Atlantic City Symphony 

Association. During the past three years, Lan- 


ning organized the Jacksonville Symphony and 
for twelve before that was a key figure in 
Washington, D. C., having founded and de- 
veloped the Washington Sinfonietta and the 
Arlington Civic Symphony ... Victor de Sabata 
conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra on March 
4th ... On Igor Buketoff’s resignation as musi- 
cal director of the Young People’s Concerts of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Wil- 
fred Pelletier was appointed to the post for 
1953-54. Mr. Buketoff, who finds his task of 
commuting from Fort Wayne increasingly diffi- 
cult, will hereafter devote his whole energies to 
conducting the Fert Wayne Philharmonic... 
Erich Leinsdorf has been engaged for his sev- 
enth season as conductor of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic. 


The opera workshop 
of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Evanston, 
Illinois, presented on March 12th Debussy’s 
L’Enfant prodigue and Lukas Foss’ The Jump- 


(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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Pictured above is George London, bass-baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association, as he 
appeared in the title role of Mussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godunov,” presented at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on March 6th. 

The libretto and score were presented for the 
first time here in their completeness, with all 
the scenes and episodes in the order conceived 
by the composer, and sung in the new English 
translation of John Gutman. 

London, who has appeared in Vienna as Boris 
Godunov in the Russian version, is perhaps the 
youngest man ever to perform this difficult role 
in its entirety. 


A Matter of Succession 


IFE underlined art when, on March 6th, 

Boris Godunov was presented at the Met- 

ropolitan for the first time in its original 
form, that is, Mussorgsky-orchestrated. For as 
opera-goers massed into the sold-out house to 
experience (to all intents first-hand, so true to 
life was the portrayal) the fate of the Czar who 
rose to power through cruelty, on the street news- 
paper headlines were blaring “Stalin is dead!” 
And, as the throng emerged after four hours 
of searing contact with reality, late editions were 
scare-heading “Successor Chosen!” This, together 
with the fact that Rimsky-Korsakov’s suave or 
chestration had been dispensed with, making 
the work all-Mussorgsky—orchestration, staging, 
singing, dancing undetachable units of the 
whole—lent to the evening an aura of porten 
tous doings. 

Another factor tending toward this end was 
the matter of the English translation, which was 
clear and convincing. One learned such slight 
talk as “My candle is flickering,” “He stole my 
toy,” and “I am old and everything upsets me!” 
sets off rather than lessens tragedy. “Aside from 
the remarkable portrayal of the title role by 
George London, the quite appealing part of the 
False Dimitri, taken by Brian Sullivan, and the 
vocally and visually convincing portrayal of 
Blanche Thebom, there were three memorable 
interpretations: that of Jean Madeira as the 
Nurse, of Salvatore Baccaloni as Varlaam and 
of Paul Franke as the Simpleton. 

Fritz Stiedry who conducted succeeded in his 
task of making into one impression the whole 
magnificent spectacle. 

“That was something!” breathed someone at 
my shoulder as the crowds passed out after the 
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Speaking of Music 


moving final scene. It was indeed—something 
which will still be news when that day’s head 


—H. E. S. 


lines are dim and dead. 


Flavored to Caste 


T IS interesting that the subject of conductor 
showmanship practically never comes up 

when a composer is conducting his own 
works. It certainly didn’t come up when on 
March Ist Igor Stravinsky conducted the New 
York Philharmonic-‘Symphony in a_ program 
made up entirely of his works at Carnegie Hall. 
No waste motion, no flourish of baton, no osten- 
tation marred a single phrase. Here was a man 
intent on one thing alone—brewing the con- 
coction to taste—his own taste. 

It was a program of ballet music, and there 
fore had something of the same scaffolding 
effect as has movie background music. Yet, 
unlike movie music, this was starchy with 
rhythms—rhythms that changed spectacularly 
yet were always unmistakable. These ballet ear 
marks aside, however, this was music to be 
listened to for its own sake: for the exquisite 
melodies that emerged, and for the instrumen- 
tation which was of a characteristic sort. 

One noted the composer’s habit of setting 
little groups of instruments off together: the 
woodwinds go into a huddle (as in the Taran 
tella of the Suite from Pulcinella); the French 
horns pair off with the double basses (as in the 
Third Deal of Jeu de Cartes); a neat little 
chorale is encompassed by the trumpets and 
trombones; the harp and flute duet charmingly 
(as in the Divertimento from Le Baiser de la 
Fee). Yet these devices, woven in subtly, made 
for simplicity rather than complexity. All in 
all, it was a stirring thing to witness a com- 
poser conducting works—his own—of a calibre 
that edge them pretty near the realm of the 


—H. EF. S. 


immortal. 

{ . ai. 
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GEORGE SZELL 


Orchestra in Kapport 


HE Cleveland Orchestra, no doubt of it, 
has a personality of its own. On the eve- 

ning of their visit to Carnegie Hall, Feb- 
ruary 10th, the various choirs responded eagerly 
to George Szell’s baton. The oboe was a golden 
thread in the texture of the music and, when 
it carried a melody, added considerably to the 
romance of the Schubert. This Symphony No. 
7 did not entirely suffer by being heard in New 
York City in the same week by both the Cleve- 
land and the N.B.C. orchestras. The Cleveland 
version, if not so suave as the other, was very 
alive, had nuance, verve. 


The rapport between soloist Clifford Curzon 
and the orchestra in Beethoven’s Emperor Con- 
certo was complete. Mr. Curzon’s dynamics 
Were at times percussive but Mr. Szell and the 
orchestra were in full accord with him. Be 
tween them they fulfilled the purpose of the 
composer to make the concerto a symphonic 
unit and not a vehicle for pianistic display. 


One suggestion. A list of musicians, particu 
larly in an orchestra on tour, might very well 
be included in the program notes. A quite 
complete set of notes on the compositions was 
enclosed in the program, but the personnel oi 
the orchestra was not given, an omission which 
forced into anonymity those instrumentalists 
such as the oboist (we have ferreted out the 
information that he is Mare Lifschey)—who 
contributed in their own right a special flavor 


—M. C. M. 


to the program. 


Anniversary (un Burbank 


N January 25th, the Burbank Symphony 

Orchestra with its director, Louis Da- 

miani, and John Crown as guest soloist, 
celebrated its ninth anniversary with a concert 
worthy of the event. There are older orches- 
tras among the many suburban groups in 
Southern California but none which represent 
better the work of young resident professional 
musicians than does this one. We doubt if any 
ot them could have done better justice to Ber- 
lioz’ Symphonie Fantastique, Strauss’ Tod und 
Verklaerung or the Liszt C Minor Piano Con- 
certo. There was technical skill among the 
performers and tonal beauty in the performance. 
dest of all, one never felt any lack of inspira- 
tion in the direction. Tempos dragged a bit in 

(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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Music in the Making at 


HE first thing that strikes one, in looking 
over conductor David Broekman’s six pro- 
grams of “Music in the Making” heard this 
winter at Cooper Union is the remarkable va- 
riety that has been achieved in concerts that 
have represented comparatively few composers. 

No one could deny that the very latest and 
most extreme of music’s innovations have been 
available in many forms and_ styles; these 
hitherto hermetic worlds of musical experiment 
and esoterica have burst forth before the most 
average, the most typically proletarian of audi- 
ences, and this curious, highly interesting and 
highly interested public has surprised us all by 
talking back, by posing the most pertinent of 
questions, and by thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves. 

Delightfully Squirrelly Eccentrics 

In the season's fare there has been John Cage, 
complete with prepared piano and gongs played 
submerged under water for special effects; there 
has been jazz composer Kenyon Hopkins, bring- 
ing an atonal swing number that enraged high- 
and low-brows alike; then there were the mag- 
netic tape boys (or “tapsichordists” as they have 
been named)—both imported and domestic— 
Pierre Voulez and other members of the group 
of “La Musique Concrete,” and our own home- 
grown Otto Luening and Vladimir Ussachevsky 
of Columbia University. 

These hors d’oeuvres were matched by entrées 
such as a boy prodigy who played improvisa- 
tions in the styles of our musical ancestors, and 
Henry Cowell playing his own Piano Concerto, 
a work that calls for the active use of elbows 
upon the keyboard! What more could be asked 
of a six-program season in the way of esthetic 
and athletic entertainment? Yet more there was. 


Solid Senders 


David Broekman’s programs, haphazard as 
they sometimes seemed, have illuminated some 
basic values in the contemporary scene, have iso- 
lated as if in a laboratory for a lay public some 
of the most abstruse lines of thought of the 
modern composer, furthermore, the programs 
have presented—at least in this reviewer's opin- 
ion—four important works that are real reper- 
tory pieces for the general concert planner. 

These works are the following: Alan Hovha- 
ness’ Vartan Symphony given on February 8th; 
Otto Luening’s Pilgrim’s Hymn for Chorus and 
Orchestra, and Roger Goeb’s Concertant No. 1V 
for Clarinet, Strings, Piano, and Percussion, both 
given on October 12th; and Wallingford Rieg- 
ger’s Music for Brass Choir, Opus 45, for ten 
trumpets, ten trombones, eight horns, two tubas, 
timpani and cymbals, which was played on the 
December 7th concert. 

This latter work one might hesitate to sug- 
gest for general or popular audiences on account 
of its considerable dissonant content, were it not 
that the music is so strong and massive, the 
mood and message so compelling, the instru- 
mentation so highly dramatic, that it could not 
fail to impress, if properly performed. 

The Hovhaness work—termed “exotic” by 
the conventional symphonic world—is written 
in the Asiatic manner, not aping the superficial 
stylistic or instrumental habits of Asia, but com- 
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by P. Glanville-Hicks 


P. G.-H 


HESE initials, signed to reviews on the music 

page of the New York Herald-Tribune, stand 
for Peggy Glanville-Hicks. A composer as well 
as a critic, she is much in demand at composers’ 
forums, and the dozen or so people around 
town who know the history of music criticism 
set great store by her reviews. She is in fact at 
once a composer’s critic, and a critic’s critic. She 
is unbendable, and her criticism is free from any 
touch of coteries, even of those to which she 
belongs. Bad music or traditional genre stuff 
she gives the silent treatment, refusing it even 
that cool British how-d’ye-do that simultane- 
ously says good-bye. —S. S.S. 





Good Programs Mean Jobs 


HE American serious composer is even 

hungrier than the performing musician. 
His music makes up only six per cent of 
symphony programs in this country. That 
is why the “Music in the Making” series 
under David Brockman at Cooper Union 
in New York is so significant. He plays 
American pieces only. 

It is a tribute to the boldness and vision 
of the officers and board of Local 802 
that they have held firm in their resolve to 
see these concerts through—and they have 
now recommended another, which will 
take place April 12th. President Al Ma- 
nuti, Secretary Charles Iucci, and energetic 
promoters Jerry Alexander, Sherman 
Brande, and Sam Raderman, Patsy Fasa- 
nella, Jack Fidelman of Local 802’s Music 
Performance Trust Fund of the Recording 
Industry committee, have firmly believed 
that these concerts might well yield some 
substantial employment—and they are do- 
ing so in the recording field. 

“Music in the Making” has shown that 
a new audience, predominantly — trade- 
unionists, can be won and held for Amer- 
ican serious music. 

Performing musicians are great movers 
and travelers—this magazine has 15,000 
address changes a month. But it is even 
easier, and cheaper, for symphonic scores 
to travel. They cost only postage. With 
the portability of music in mind, we have 
asked Miss Glanville-Hicks to evaluate the 
program-building of Broekman’s Cooper 
Union series, to see how many of these 
scores are permanent additions to the 
repertory, as playable in Dallas, Minne- 
apolis, and Seattle as in New York. 


—S. S. S. 











posing structurally in the melody-rhythm form 
common in the Middle and Far East. 

The melodic and rhythmic elements are in- 
variably more accessible to the public’s ear and 
mind than are the harmonic—the vertically dis- 
sonant sounds of most modernism—and Hov- 


Cooper Union 


haness’ popularity (he can hire, and well fill 
Carnegie Hall for a one-man show of his own 
music!) is the public’s way of expressing ap- 
proval and love for the beauty and naturalness 
of this music, even though they may not know 
what the methods are that produce such melodi- 
ousness, such joyousness. 

Luening’s Pilgrim’s Hymn is diatonic music 
of the Grandpa Moses New England Gothic 
style; it is an indigenous style of our country, 
other exponents of it being Ives and Virgil 
Thomson. Luening’s piece would make a lovely 
prelude to any chamber orchestra concert. 

Roger Goeb’s Concertant No. IV is in chro- 
matically dissonant (medium, not acute disso- 
nance!) idiom that again ordinarily speaking 
is among the less popular with audiences of a 
general type. In this particular work, however, 
Goeb’s use of a large battery of percussion lends 
such backbone, such metrical profile to the tex- 
ture that it places it, in spite of its basic acidity, 
in the more accessible category. 


The Conductor as Showman—and More 


Conductor David Broekman’s considerable 
sense of showmanship proved a great asset in 
the dramatization of the stylistic and technical 
extremes his programs propounded. 

If prepared pianos and submerged gongs were 
employed, then the whole aesthetic notion of 
“changing the nature of the sounds to be used 
before starting to compose with them” was gone 
into blow by blow, with the audience participat- 
ing, and the ensuing struggle with these “pre- 
pared” instruments then became a vivid and 
visible reality with the audience. 

Similarly, when thirty shining brass instru 
ments were lined up for the Riegger Resonance 
Marathon, the whole question of choice of en- 
semble for resonance reasons and the form of 
the work built thereon would be dissected and 
analyzed like a brain operation on a TV screen. 
The point of such modern works, where the in- 
strumentation is a kind of type-casting, is thus 
illuminated with brilliance. 


Musical Caricature Can Clarify Styles 


Each of the different trends in modern com- 
position represented on the CUoper Union pro- 
grams was in a sense an extreme example of its 
kind, and this caricature procedure in program 
building—whether accidental or deliberate— 
proved highly enlightening. Even neoclassicism, 
that conservative grandson of conservatism, was 
demonstrated in the work of two of the most 
devout exponents of the doctrine, Elliott Carter 
and Arthur Berger, whose deft musical speech 
and brittle, scintillating instrumentation are typi 
cal of this school of thought at a high level of 
imagination and craftsmanship. 

Even the leave-it-to-chance school of esoteric 
sound-composers was represented in this strange 
group of concerts in the person of Morton Feld- 
man, a chap who dispenses with music paper 
altogether (wise, perhaps, when one considers 
the rising cost of it) and uses simply squared 
graph paper from school exercise books. 

With these he charts high, middle, and low 
areas of action, marks off a metrical plan tim 
ing the entry of the players and leaves the 

(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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SOUND IDEAS ART WORK and LITTLE MEN 


By SAM FELDMAN and S. STEPHENSON SMITH 


Just as the devil studies Scripture to confound 
it, musicians need to give themselves a quick 
course in sound-reproducing equipment. If they 
can't lick the sound engineers, they'd better 
join them. 

8 

If musicians don’t watch out, the sound engi- 

neers will take them over. 
2 

To be sure, the radio, TV, and recording 
experts have about the same low opinion of 
musicians as they have of actors and announcers. 
They assess them by technical standards, and a 
voice-box is just another woodwind to them— 
unless it comes attached to a dance-band singer 
who usually has other charms than her voice, 
which as a rule is not a high fidelity instrument. 

e 

sut a Joe Blow, a string man, or a drummer 
has to be good to pass muster with the sound 
engineers. They're the really tough critics. 
They can do a good deal to improve on what 
nature has given the horn-tooter, but they can 
also dirty him up if they choose. 

* 

So on the human count, as well as the tech- 
nical, a musician should learn all he can of the 
sound man’s craft mystery. Around the record- 
ing studio, or the radio-TV workshop, the air 
is thick with talk of hi-fi, playback, mothers, 
masters, and the jargon of the tape-cutters and 
note-splitters (yes, you can cut and splice sound 
tapes practically between two notes, and take 
the bluing out of a blue note—gag writers please 
note!). 

® 

Some forehanded composers and performers 
have long made use of rudimentary sound equip- 
ment to speed up their work—and to hear what 
the performance sounds like before it is entrusted 
to the tender mercies of an audience. 

6 

Sigmund Romberg, in that half-acre ground 
floor studio-library of his Beverly Hills home, 
had his piano, Hammond organ and other in- 
struments “wired for sound.” He would com- 
pose at his piano with Novachord attachment 
(to rough in the orchestral background) and 
have the sound piped out via wire to the office 
up front. He often kept two or three musical 
secretaries busy transcribing from the records. 
This was before the day of the magnetic tape 
recorder, 

* 

Otto Cesana keeps an old player-piano roll- 
cutting machine in his studio just down 57th 
street from Carnegie Hall, and composes di- 
rectly on it. Then he can use the player-piano 
for the play-back. He built up the music for 
his recent L-P, Ecstasy, in this manner—but he'd 
rather hear it with a 60- or 70-piece orchestra— 
as what composer wouldn't? 

® 

A roving reviewer naturally thinks of concert 
hall acoustics in terms of particularly fine musi- 
cal sounds he has heard at some place or other. 
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A real acoustical wonder is the Theater and 
Concert Hall at Tanglewood. Here Elie Saari- 
nen, after he had finished the big Music Shed, 
outdid himself in constructing a perfect reso- 
nance chamber. If you can imagine a giant 
loudspeaker built in sections, each one a little 
larger than the other as they get more distant 
from the sound source, and so constructed that 
they would telescope into each other, you can 
visualize Saarinen’s procedure. The result is a 
concert hall seating perhaps eight hundred, 
which is almost perfection for chamber music 
and Kammeroper. The wood is left exposed, 
and it seems to have aged like an old violin. 
When you are outside the hall on a summer 
night, you must take care to be within the area 
that is formed by lines prolonging the sides of 
the building, and curving in the same way; for 
outside these “sound” lines you hear only silence: 
so accurately has Saarinen gauged his construc- 
tion to channelize the sound waves. The result 
is of course a marvelous listening situation. 

a 

A Greenwich Village converted night club, 
Circle in the Square, furnished more sheer de- 
light in sensuous sound for this reviewer’s ear 
during the current season than any uptown spot. 
Here, in an eerie, badly lit cave where Orpheus 
could hardly have seen Eurydice, an ideal spot 
for aging fauns and satyrs to get passé nymphs 
into corners, the New Art Wind Quintet took 
over the place on a Monday night (Arthur 
Miller’s cast saves the world there six nights a 
week) and illumined the darkness with the 
brightest kind of music. They played Walling- 
ford Riegger, with his lean, sparkling  state- 
ments. Their rendering of the first movement 
of Marion Bauer’s newest piece was a real joy 
to listen to. Their whole program went beau- 
tifully in this intimate setting, with the audi- 
ence on three sides of the players. They had 
to provide two encores, not a usual event at a 
chamber music concert—and they were up to 
playing more than the program called for. It 
may have been because the bright gold of her 
instrument relieved the gloom of the hall that 
Elizabeth Bobo’s horn work seemed outstand- 
ing, even in a notable small ensemble. But 
above all, one realized in thinking back over it, 
there was no echo in the place, and no blurring 
of the sounds. Evidently the odd composite on 
the old night club walls, the two levels, and the 
mirrors and all, somehow added up into a good 
sound chamber—at least for woodwinds. 


The more case-hardened reviewer will wince 
when he recalls the many fine sounds he heard 
in the New York Times Hall, now, alas, no 
longer in existence so far as music is concerned. 
And the acoustical excellence of the Carl Fischer 
Concert Hall, and of the Carnegie Recital Hall, 
will be attested to by all right-thinking devotees 
of chamber music. Those who have heard the 
Carnegie Recital Hall tested by Sylvia Marlowe’s 
Harpsichord Quartet will vouch for the fact 
that this room is as good for the plangent sounds 


By RHODA BREMER 


of the piano’s predecessor as it is for the other 
strings. Indeed, the piano, treated as the per 
cussion instrument it is in essence, is perhaps 
a little too powerful for the Recital Hall. 

o 

Mostly, musicians take for granted the acoustic 

excellence of the well known concert halls, and 
think little about the engineering—and, in some 
instances, remedial tinkering—that went to build 
them as temples of fine sound. 

o 


It is a diflerent matter when it comes to a 
performing musician’s own studio. If he is in 
touch with what’s happening in the sound engi 
neering field, he now has to consider adding 
some workshop features to his musical equip 
ment. 

© 

The younger composers are most of them 
getting hold of the newer recording devices. 
Alan Hovhaness, who lives just up the street 
from this reviewer, tells us he managed to get 
hold of a tolerable second-hand tape recorder 
for a hundred dollars. But this was a tremen 
dous bargain. 

& 


How much, you may ask, will an adequate 
playback apparatus, not necessarily of profes 
sional (i.e. radio station or recording studio) 
quality cost? Well, you can get playback 
apparatus in almost any price range, from $50 
up. A fairly good semi-professional set of equip 
ment will run you around $280. And a tape 
recorder of the same grade—that is, just short 
of the kind the commercial operators use, will 
cost around $375, without the microphone. A 
really good precision mike will cost another $80. 
It is possible, if you are handy with tools, and 
know something about the practicalities of 1n- 
stalling sound equipment, to manage for less; 
but the truth is that precision instruments are 
involved in good sound reproduction, and there 
is no way of getting such items for peanuts. 
The high fidelity which you get for treble and 
bass has to be matched by the fidelity to micro- 
metric measurements in machine tool adjust- 
ments that turn out the apparatus. This skill, 
and this machinery, come high. 

In the belief that acoustics is now more than 
ever a matter of vital concern to the musician, 
both economically and aesthetically, we asked 
Sam Feldman, of Local 802, an arranger, auto- 
graph copyist, and connoisseur of twelfth cen- 
tury music, to work with the editors of the 
International Musician on a few articles on 
sound engineering as it concerns the musician. 
In addition to his musical skills, which he is 
now extending as a student at the Manhattan 
School of Music, Sam is also by way of being 
pretty close to a sound engineer, though he does 
not have an engineer’s card. But he can build 
a fine sound system, and operate it. So look 
at his picture-story of what happens on a re- 
cording date, complete except for “Take five.” 

—S. S. S. 
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(1) The RECORDING STUDIO itself may 
change the sound produced by the musician. 
How much the sound waves are changed de- 
pends in part on the size and shape of the 
room; the relative “hardness” of the walls, ceil- 
ing, and floors, which determines how much 
sound is reflected or absorbed; and even the 
number of people present, the furniture, and 
draperies, all of which act as sound absorbers. 
(2) The several types of MICROPHONES— 
some for music and some for speech—pick up 
the energy of the sound waves in the air and 
transform this energy into an electrical impulse 
that follows faithfully any change in the sound. 
(3) The MIXER receives the impulses from 
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several mikes, records, sound effects, or echo 
chambers; adjusts their relative loudness; and 
sends out one blended signal. (4) The COM- 
PRESSOR and (5) the ATTENUATOR are de- 
vices used to control size and width of the re- 
corded grooves. The compressor reduces the 
power of the loudest passages through changing 
the relative balance of loud to soft; while the 
attenuator cuts down the size of the deepest 
bass waves proportionately. These and other 
controls are included in the recording pre- 
amplifier and equalizer. (Most recording com- 
panies now do all their preliminary recording 
on tape. The tape signal is then fed into the 
recording amplifier.) The recording POWER 
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AMPLIFIER (6) then steps up the strength of 
the electrical impulse so that it has enough 
energy to drive the (7) CUTTER. The cutting 
head holds the stylus between the poles of an 
electromagnet, so that changes in the flow of 
electricity cause corresponding lateral motion 
in the stylus. The spiral groove is a resultant 
of the rotating motion of the turntable and the 
steady movement of the cutting head toward 
the center. The lacquer or wax ORIGINAL (8) 
upon which the sound wave’s design has been 
traced is the starting point for the mass produc- 
tion of records. It is coated to make it conduct 
electricity, then suspended in an electroplating 
bath, where a thin layer of copper is deposited 
in the grooves and on the surface. This plate, 
the (9) MASTER, is stripped off and backed 
with heavier metal to protect it. By the same 
electroplating process, several (10) MOTHERS 
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responding changes of current in the magnetic 
field surrounding it. (These remarks apply to 
the more recent magnetic cartridges. In crys- 
tal cartridges it is the physical twisting of a 
piezoelectric crystal that changes the electrical 
Output.) The PICKUP ARM and TURNTABLE 
(15), and the changer mechanism if any, are 
important in that they may cause slight dis- 
tortion if not well designed. They must not 
introduce any resonance, noise or electrical 
interference with the signal from the cartridge. 
The PRE-AMPLIFIER and EQUALIZER (16) 
—also called a compensator—take this weak 
Signal and increase its strength, while restoring 
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to some degree the changes in bass and treble 
balance made in the recording compressor and 


attenuator. In some designs, the tone and 
volume controls are on the pre-amplifier, along 
with selector switches for AM or FM radio, TV 
sound, or phonograph. Other equipment puts 
these controls on the (17) POWER AMPLI- 
FIER, whose job is to increase the electrical 
strength of the signal so that it can power the 
relatively inefficient speaker. (18) LOUD- 
SPEAKERS are of many types and sizes and 
prices. All perform the same job—turning the 
electrical impulse into a sound wave in the air. 


A thin paper cone or metal diaphragm is. 
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are made from the master, after which the 
master is filed away in a vault to preserve it 
for future use. The mothers go through the 
process again to produce the (11) STAMPERS 
from which the records are made. Two differ- 
ent stampers are placed in the jaws of the (12) 
PRESSING MACHINE, a preheated “biscuit” or 
lump of thermoplastic—either shellac composi- 
tion or Vinylite—is inserted, and the jaws are 
closed while heat and pressure are applied. 
Labeling takes place in the machine. The 
records are inspected, packed, and shipped to 
the (13) RETAILER, where the customer lis- 
tens, chooses, and buys. When he puts it on 
his home phonograph, its first contact is with 
the (14) NEEDLE and CARTRIDGE. These 
work in a manner exactly opposite to that of 
the cutting head. The needle, following the 
changes of direction in the groove, causes cor- 
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attached at either the center or edge to a coil 
of fine wire. This coil, suspended in an electro- 
magnetic field, is moved in or out as the impulse 
from the amplifier changes; and this motion, 
transmitted to the cone, sets up a sound wave 
in the air. The type of enclosure in which the 
speaker is mounted has an effect on the 
amount of bass the speaker can deliver. Finally, 
the location (19) of the speaker in the room, 
the size and shape of the room, how sound 
absorbent or reflecting it is, and the individual 
listener’s ear all affect the sound we hear and 
how faithful that sound is to the original 
notes played. 
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LARRY VALENTINE 
In New England area. 


EAST. Earl Hines will be featured at the Hi 

Hat in Boston, Mass., March 16 to 
22nd . . . The Larry Valentine orchestra doing 
one-niters in the New England area .. . Also 
in this territory on one-niters Jesse Powell 


. Red Richman, Hammond organist and pian 
in his seventh month at the Peacock 
Room in Hartford, Conn. 

The Merrimen featured at Caparella’s in Bul 
falo, N. Y. 
guitar, and bass. The 
using the new Fender electronic bass . . . Del 
Simmons closes at the Stuyvesant Hotel in But 
falo on March 23rd... Lenny Herman winds 
up a long stay at the Hotel Syracuse in Syra 
cuse, N. Y., on April 2nd... Vi Burnside one 
niting during the month of March in Eastern 


ist, now 


The group consists of vibes, piano, 


bassist, incidentally, 1s 


territory. 

The Dixieland Capital City Five appearing 
nightly at the Paddock Club in Trenton, N. J. 
. +» Bart Smith and his Casa Marano orchestra 
now in their second year at the For-Hills Supper 
Club in Newark, N. J. The group includes 
Gus Williams on sax, Joe Manzie on trumpet 
Harty Godirey on drums, Breezy 
piano, and vccordion, and Al Cos 
tello, Duke Ellington making single 
appearances on the East Coast... Elliot Law 
rence taking weekend engagements in the same 
territory. 


and bass, 
Smith lead, 


vocalist... 


Johnny Sparrow closes at the Parker House 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 15th. On March 
l6th the Doc Bagby Trio takes over at this spot 
for two weeks .. . Fats Noel plays the Sports 
mans Cafe in Ambridge, Pa., March 9th to 21st 
... The Bill Doggett Organ Trio heads the 
bill at the Club Caverns in Washington, D. C., 
March 9th to 29th. 


VAL BARBARA 
In New Orleans. 


TILL! DIETERLE 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


WHERE THEY 


ARE PLAYING 
= advance information for this j 


column to the Managing Editor, Inter- 3 
national Musician, 39 Division Street, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


Dizzie Gillespie at Bird 
land March 12th to 27th 
at Snooky’s on March 16th 
Joe Holiday will play Bird 


Tinv Davis due 
for two weeks... 
land March 26th to April 8th... 
Carroll Trio on at The Embers. 
Gil Murray at the piano, solovox, and accor- 
dion, started his second year at Jackson's Steak 
House . . . Machito featured at the Apollo 
Theater March 6th to 12th... Erskine Hawkins 
plays the Audubon Bar on March 13th... The 
Nocturnes still on at the Statler Hotel. 
Fredric Vonn, humorist, has 
just returned from a very extensive concert tour 
of Europe and Africa. He does popular music. 
comic improvisations on request, 
and humorous sketches . . . Freddie Washing 
All Stars now at The Manor out in Bay 
The group also gives jazz concerts 


The Barbara 


novelty piano 


classical music, 


ton’s 
side, L. I. 
here on Sunday 


PHILADELPHIA. 


afternoons. 
Bull Moose Jackson closes 
at Pep’s Musical Bar on 


March 7th. Lester Young will be featured here 


ALONG TIN PAN ALLEY 





ESTHER HANLON FREDRIC VONN 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


from March 23rd to 28th .. . The Ray-O-Vacs 
open at the Carver Bar on March 16th for one 
week, On the 23rd they move to the Sports. 
mans Cafe in Ambridge, Pa., until April 4th 
. Myrtle Young plays Bill and Lou’s March 
9h to 15th . Erskine Hawkins makes an 
appearance at Town Hall on March 6th. 


SOUTH. Val Barbara. who’s had _ his 

dance band since 1934, playing dates 
in and out of New Orleans. He also prides 
himself on the litetime membership card_ re 
cently presented to him by the president of New 
Orleans’ Chamber of Commerce .. . Johnny 


own 


Greer doing one-niters down South ‘ 
Johnny Hamlin closes at the John Ringling 
Hotel in Sarasota, Fla., on March 26th 


The Rey Mambo Combo, formerly at Copa 
City, now half-way through a_ thirteen-week 
stint at Miami Beach’s famous Ciro’s . . . Jimmy 


Preston due in West Palm Beach at this time 


MIDWEST. Louis Armstrong plays _ the 

Towne Casino in Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 9th to 15th. He moves to the 
Vogue Terrace in Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 
l6th for one week . .. Esther Hanlon, organ- 


ist, who recently concluded a ten-week engage- 
ment at the Hotel Sheraton Gibson in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, now seen and heard on numerous 
WLW-TV and WLW shows in this city ... 
Lionel Hampton one-niting in the Midwest. 
The Popul: lires featured at the Loudon Chop 
House in Detroit, Mich. . Chuck Eijferle, or- 
ganist, opened his second season in the Mariners 
Lounge at Cunningham’s Fisherman’s Wharf, 
St. Clair, Mich. He will also resume his weekly 
organ broadcasts from Fisherman’s Wharf ... 
(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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Back in New York City 
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GERI CHISOLM 


HERE’S a lot more to conducting than 

stick-waving. A musical director of a sym- 

phony orchestra today must be a program- 
builder, or he won’t get the audience into the 
hall. He must be an expert in the cajolery and 
management of singers, if he includes—as he'd 
jolly well better—opera excerpts in concert form 
in his repertory. If he is one of the lucky baton- 
wielders who can play with skill the role of 
master of ceremonies, as he must at children’s 
concerts, he is still better off if he commands 
some good one-line jokes—wit, not gags: the 
important thing is his ability to hold an audi- 
ence in the intervals between the music. Add 
to all these new demands the necessity for work- 
ing closely with such ventures into the sym- 
phonic and concert field as the Music Perform- 
ance Trust Fund of the Recording Industry 
may make, and you have a recipe for a veritable 
model of a modern major-general—of music. 

This bill of particulars fits Frieder Weiss- 
mann. We have watched him in the drawing 
room rehearse singers (see cuts) for a concert 
of Wagnerian excerpts. He worked as hard as 
if he had the whole ninety-piece Havana Sym 
phony Orchestra in front of him. He appar- 
ently carried the score—both the vocal and the 
instrumental line—in his head, for he hardly 
glanced at the music over the accompanist’s 
shoulder. His eyes were all on the singers, 
encouraging, warning, pulling the music out of 
them, indicating shading and tempos with swift, 
expressive, meaningful movements of his hands. 
Anybody watching would realize that here was 
a fine vocal coach, adept in Wagnerian style— 
but one who happened to be a symphony con- 
ductor as well. 

Another time we saw Weissmann, this time 
through opera glasses, as he conducted a con- 
cert version of the opera Turandot with the New 
York Old-timers Orchestra—a Recording and 
Transcription Fund venture. This was in the 
narrow balcony of the main rotunda of the 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art—not to be con- 
fused, as a concert hall, with the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Weissmann kept his forces in 
hand under these trying stage conditions, and 
coordinated singers and orchestra with fine re- 
sults. When I add that there were eleven 
former concertmasters in the lineup, you will 
realize that this was no slight feat of manage 
ment. Actually, in musical circles around New 
York, Weissmann was credited with a remark- 
able job in handling the old-timers’ group— 
not least by the men themselves. And the con- 
sensus was that he turned what several other 
conductors had rejected as a thankless task, into 
something of a musical triumph. Many re- 
marked that he had what it takes to handle 
summer, “pop,” and out-of-season concerts: a 
real audience touch. And behind this talent 
there is a story of a long, checkered, and ad- 
venturous career. 


IN AID OF MUSICIANS 


CONDUCTOR—not of one, but of two 
Prisarton orchestras; a doctor of philoso- 

phy—earned, at Munich University; a 
sportsman—he is a first-class equestrian; and 
above all, a humanitarian—for he has worked 
hard and devotedly at no monetary compensation 
to promote something for the welfare of those 
musicians who have reached the age where their 
services are not in demand—this is Frieder 
Weissmann, conductor of the Havana Philhar- 
monic and the Scranton Philharmonic Orches- 
tras. 

Born in southern Germany in 1900, he was 
graduated from Munich University where he 
studied both law and music. He served as head 
of the State Opera in Berlin from 1920 to 1925, 
and later at the Munster and Konigsberg Operas. 
In 1931 he was engaged as official conductor 
of the Berlin Symphony Orchestra, and when 
that organization merged with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic he was engaged as guest conductor 
until May, 1933. 

The following year he went to Amsterdam to 
take up the baton for the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra for the first time, and also to conduct 
opera for Holland’s radio company AVRO. 
From 1930-34 he conducted Wagnerian festivals 
at the Royal Flammand in Anvers, Belgium. 

All this points up that Frieder Weissmann is 
not only a distinguished symphonic conductor, 
but a versatile musical leader who is also 
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FRANK FOREST 


thoroughly at home in the lyric theater, and 
who is considered one of the foremost con- 
temporary specialists on Wagnerian opera. He 
has, in this country, conducted the Wagner 
series with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony at Lewisohn Stadium with such famed 
Wagnerian artists as Lauritz Melchior, Elizabeth 
Rethberg, and Friedrich Schorr. 

In January, 1934, Weissmann was called to 
Suenos Aires to conduct at the Teatro Colon, 
as well as to give symphony concerts. He was 
reengaged for South American appearances every 
season thereafter through 1937. His formidable 
leadership, and his vitality and enthusiasm have 
blended well with South American temperament, 
and it is no wonder that when the Havana Phil- 
harmonic was looking for a permanent leader 
in 1951 Weissmann was chosen. In the short 
space of time that he has been with this sym- 
phony he has won the esteem and confidence 
of the orchestra. 

Weissmann made his American debut as 
guest conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
during the 1937-38 season, winning high praise 
from both the press and the public. In the fall 
of 1939 he was engaged to head the reorganized 
New Jersey Symphony Orchestra, and in 1943 
became permanent conductor of the expanded 
Scranton Philharmonic. 

His contributions to Scranton have been con- 
siderable. As its director for the past ten years 
he has brought the symphony to its present high 
level. He has conscientiously built a fine orches- 
tra, given young artists in the area a chance 
to perform with the orchestra, and has treated 
Scranton Philharmonic audiences to great music, 
including many first performances. His _pro- 
grams have consistently been a tasteful mixture 
of the old and the new music. He has pro- 
grammed to keep a balance between what he 
likes to conduct, and what he thinks the listen- 
ers will like to hear. For this Scranton concert- 
goers have given him grateful appreciation. 

(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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LEHMAN ENGEL 


HEN at a concert of the Jackson Sym- 


phony Orchestra, presented in that city 
on April 24th, 1945, Lehman Engel, 
Jacksonian by birth, conducted his own work. 
Must for a ar, 


the occasion combined two elements Mississip 


a good time was had by all. For 


plans relish: a chance to attend a musical gel 
together (camp-mectings, all-day sings, serenad 
ings, barn dances, boat trips, festivals, regattas, 
pageants are their delight); and the chance to 
applaud the success of a native son. A few 
months later Jacksonians were given another op 
portunity to enjoy themselves in characteristic 
fashion, when, in November, 1945, the first com 
plete grand opera was performed with men and 
women singers culled from the State itself. This 
production of Cavalleria Rusticana was so fa 
vorably received it was sponsored by Belhaven 
College and conducted by Harold V. Avery 
that the next year, under the solicitude of Mrs. 
John T. Caldwell, the venture became the Jack- 
son Opera Guild, a club-like organization which 
ever since has provided residents of this capital 
city of Mississippi with two performances of 
opera annually—these usually on consecutive 
nights in Thanksgiving week. 


Home-Grown, Home-Consumed 


This favoring of home products is no new 
thing in Mississippi. In Vicksburg, ante-bellum 
cultural center of the State (to the old Opera 
House came many great personages of the day, 
among them Jenny Lind), a thirty-year-old Mati- 
nee Music Club regularly provides residents with 


concerts displaying local performers. The fact 


that Mrs. Philip Houston, Miss Grace Lanning, 
Mrs. Laura B. Amis (a music teacher in the 
town for fifty years) back this project, that Miss 
Ernestine Ferrell has staged several operettas 
and light operas in the city, and that Miss Doro- 
thy Gaylord directs the annual Christmas Ora- 
torio indicates that women play a not incon- 
siderable role in musical development in the 
State. 

Almost a century of activity in helping towns- 
people to put on their own concerts with their 
own people is the boast of the Matinee Music 
Club of Meridian. A chorus of 100 trained 
singers meets twice monthly and the annual con- 
cert they present is augmented by an orchestra 
This year George Evans, 
music supervisor of schools in the region and 
>, directed a perform- 


1 
of symphonic calibre. 


teacher at the Junior College 


ance of Menotti’s Amal and the Night Visitors. 


Centers of Culture 


Two reasons why colleges and universities in 
Mississippi are not ivory tower hideaways but 
rather centers of community activity are the in 
nate neighborliness of the people of this State 
and the necessity—in view of the scarcity of 
large cities—for colleges to take over the role 


aor ¢ ultural mitimators. 
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various cultural projects. The General Educa- 
tion Board has made a grant to the University 
of Mississippi to further its program for de- 
veloping string classes in key centers in the 
State—this to combat the nation-wide problem 
of shortage of strings. Arthur Kreutz is in 
charge of this in addition to his work on the 
faculty of the University. A Ford Foundation 
grant has gone to Rogie Clark, music depart- 
ment head at Jackson College (one of the State’s 
leading Negro schools) to do additional study 
and then return to Mississippi to work in the 
State Department of Education in an effort to 
improve music instruction in Negro schools. 
\t Mississippi Southern College in Hatties- 
burg nearly 300 music students currently study- 
ing in the undergraduate and graduate schools 
of music attend not only their own musicales, 
presented the first and third Sundays of each 
month, but also college-sponsored concert attrac- 
tions—this year the Robert Shaw Chorale and 


Orchestra. and the Lauritz Melchior Show. 


Lh. « 
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WJDX STAFF ORCHESTRA 


Thus the University of Mississippi (in Ox- 
ford) has inaugurated a Community Music 
Service which rounds up talented townsfolk, 
stimulates audience interest and helps outside 
communities in the first difficult months of 
starting enterprises of their own. Its musical 
bill-of-fare this season—vocal, piano and organ 
recitals, two orchestral concerts, two band con 
certs and performances of Handel’s The Messiah 
and Menotti’s The Medium—is meant for town 
as well as campus consumption. 

Because of their communal links, universities 
are singled out by higher authorities to aid in 


The college’s choral group, called the Hatties- 
burg Choral Union—it presents two oratorios 
annually—is made up both of townspeople and 
college students. The annual Spring Festival 
includes an opera performance (Straus’s Choco- 
late Soldier this year). The school also is center 
for a symphonic band, a college symphony and 
the Mississippi Southern Vesper Choir. Each 
January, high school juniors and seniors from 
all over the State come for auditions beiore the 
faculty, receive constructive comments on their 
registration slips, and, in the case of a few seniors 
of talent and ability who need financial help to 


JACKSON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, THEODORE RUSSELL, CONDUCTOR 
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continue their education, are awarded scholar- 
ships ranging from $60.00 to $150.00 a year. 
The auditorium of the college houses civic as well 
as campus events. Aiss Me, Kate was presented 
there February 4th by the Civic Drama Guild of 
New York; a Boston Pops Orchestra concert, 
sponsored by the Hattiesburg Concert Associa 
tion, occurred on February 19th. 

In Columbus, the Mississippi State College for 
Women includes in its Music Department 
(headed by Sigfred Matson) a Bach Society, a 
glee club, a “College Singers” ensemble, an or- 
chestra and the M.S.C.W. Group of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, enterprises which col 
lectively contribute to the Spring Music Festival. 
The College and the City of Columbus have 
joined forces to form a Civic Music Association, 
with the promise of a concert series in the 
near future. 


Accent on Singing 


Blue Mountain College, a private school for 
girls, has the students presenting opera under 
the direction of Linda Berry. 


a traveling group of singers. 


Rust College has 
Mississippi State 
College at Starkville has a music department, its 
chairman E. D. McKissack. In Jackson Millsaps 
College 


boasts a Sixty voice choir (formed in 


Pin oa 


CONCERT ORCHESTRA OF MILLSAPS COLLEGE 


1935 by Alvin Jon King and since directed by 


him) which tours the Midwest as well as the 
South. 


High School to make up the four-hundred-voice 


It joins a choral unit of Jackson Central 


chorus which annually performs The Messiah. 
The Utica Singers (Utica Normal and Industrial 
Institute) have toured in this country and in 

| The Prentiss Jubilee Singers (Prentiss 
Normal and Industrial Institute) help cover 
expenses for the School through their tours. 
It is indeed difficult to point 


] urope,. 


And so it goes. 
out a college in Mississippi in which a fine 
chorus has not been developed. 


Composers gravitate to these colleges both to 
stimulate and be stimulated. Mr. Kreutz, of 
the faculty of the University of Mississippi's De- 
partment of Music—his ballad opera, Acres of 
Sky, was produced at Columbia University, New 
York, in the Spring of 1951—feels that in Mis- 
Sissippi inspiration is to be found for a work 
which will bring together drama, music and 
ballet, springing from the deep roots of America. 
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Eugene H. 
Woodman, 
Vicksburg 








Mr. Avery of Belhaven College is the composer 
of The Rival, which received first place in the 
1946 Mississippi Federation of Music Clubs’ 
original composition contest and of Nenia which 
was sung by the Belhaven Singers’on the Jack- 
son Symphony Orchestra program of May, 1948. 


Native Sons Travel Far 


Not that campuses in the State have a corner 
on composers. William Grant Still, born in 
Woodville, found his path diverging sharply 
from the academic, to take in night club and 
theatre orchestras. (He now lives in Los An 
geles.) Creighton Allen (born in Macon, Mis 
sissippi), composer of over three hundred works, 
began his pianistic career with a concert in Car 
negie Hall and has since made New York his 
home. Chalmer Clifton (born in Jackson) has 
spent his adult life—he graduated from Harvard 

first conducting in Boston and then directing 
the Federal Music Project, and heading other 
musical organizations in New York City. Leh- 
man Engel has conducted choral groups, bal- 
lets, operas and symphony orchestras all over 
the United States. 

Composers in Mississippi must not be limited, 
variety. Every 


however, to the note-writing 





time the folks from Piney Woods, the Delta 
Land, the Black Prairie Belt, the Central Hills 
region burst into song—and this is very often in 
they evidence their ability to create music 
out of daily happenings. At Tishomingo the 
“Hardshell Baptists” annually hold an Old Harp 
Singing on the first Sunday in June. (Such 
“singings,’ which occur throughout the State, 
bring folk from hundreds of miles around to a 
“church house” to read from the Sacred Harp, 


deed 


a song book with shaped notes which diflerenti- 
parts.) In Carthage the 
Leake County Revelers keep alive the old folk 


ate the four vocal 


songs of the section. The musical events at 
Biloxi include community sings. At Belmont 
“serenadings” are a long-established custom. All 
over the State, ballads are sung by farmers as 
they plow, by their wives as they do the wash 
ing or go to fetch the cows, by boys and girls 
walking along the roads. It is quite natural, 
then, that in Jackson there should flourish a most 
active chapter of “The Society for the Preserva- 
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tion and Encouragement of Barber Shop Quariet 
Singing in America,” and that on May 26th, in 
Meridian, memorial ceremonies will take plac« 
for the late Jimmie Rodgers, folk-singer, and 
native of the town. On that day a marble statuc 
will be unveiled depicting him in his brakeman’: 
uniform, holding his famous guitar. It is esti- 
mated that around 60,000 visitors from all parts 
of the United States will be in Meridian that 
day to do honor to this singer of songs. 


Work Sets the Rhythm 


At Swan Lake, at Greenwood, at innumerable 
other small towns throughout the State, field 
workers sing and shout antiphonally with a 
leader adding new motifs and new verses. Wi! 
liam C. Handy, “Father of the Biues,” has de- 
scribed the blind singers and wandering bards 
ambling down the railroad tracks, catching 
rides atop big freight cars, giving impromptu 
concerts in railway stations. Many a “bard” in 
the early days earned his living by selling his 

(Continued on page twenty-five) 
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JIMMIE WEBSTER, FAMOUS GUITAR TEACHER and M. C., 


is creator of the amazing “touch system” of guitar playing which 
reverses completely all 
usual fingering methods. 
But in one guitar matter 
he agrees all the way with 
other guitar “greats.” “My 
new Gretsch Synchromatic 
Guitar with MIRACLE 
N EC K is the fastest, easi- 
est playing guitar I’ve ever 
handied.” Send for the 
FREE GRETSCH GUITAR 
GUIDE that gives you 
valuable information on 
the choice, care and play- 








CAN YOU NAME THIS CHORD? 


This can be a tough stretch on an ordinary : ; 

guitar, even for Jimmie Webster's agile ng of guitars, and also 
fingers. But the slim, slim GRETSCH describes Jimmie Web- 
MIRACLE NECK literally gives his fingers ster’s “touch system.” 
extra length, makes playing a real pleasure. Address: Dept. IM 353, 


Try this chord on your own guitar now— 
then visit your Gretsch dealer and try it 
on the new Miracle Neck guitar. You'll be 
amazed at the difference! 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. 
Co., 60 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn 11, New York. 
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| By Popular Demand... BOOK No. ¢ 


20YEARS 20 HITS 
for Bb TRUMPET - Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 


Bb CLARINET - Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
TROMBONE 





Price $1.00 each 





! 

I 

t Each collection contains 20 world-famous popular standard hits, ! 
] with easy arrangements by Jack Mason, including piano accompaniment. j 
Contents of each back ! 
\ @ BECAUSE YOU'RE MINE @ ANCHORS AWEIGH | 
\ @ WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM @ IF | HAD YOU | 
® GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART ®@ CHINA BOY ! 

I @ MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER @ DAYBREAK | 
i @ YOU ARE MY LUCKY STAR @ JA-DA I 
f © PM AN OLD COWHAND (From The Rio Grande) @ MAM’SELLE ! 
¥ © SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES © SUNDAY | 
] @ STAIRWAY TO THE STARS @ SLEEP | 
r] @ I'M THRU WITH LOVE © DOODLE DOO poo | 
i @ WHAT CAN | SAY AFTER | SAY I'M SORRY ? @ THAT OLD FEELING | 
I l 
' I 


See Books No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 at Your Local Dealer 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION . 799 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 19 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Santa Barbara, California, June 5-13, 1952, Inclusive 


Biltmore Hotel 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
June 5, 1952 
The meeting is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M 
Bagley, Cluesmann, 
Claney, saliard, 


Present: 
Steeper, Kenin, 
lucci, Murdoch. 

The following booking agents ap- 
pear: 
Clyde Baldschun 

VeConkey Artists Corp. 
Ray Herbeck 

MeConkey Artists Corp. 
Bob Phillips 

Associated Bodking Corp. 
Waller 

Ben Waller Enterprises 
Morris Stoller 

Wm. Morris Ageney, Ine. 
Milton W. Krasny 

General Artists Corp. 

Gale Agency 

Willard Alexander 

Billy Shaw Artists 


Ben C 


Jules C. Stein 
MCA 

jarnett 
MCA 


At the call of the President, repre- 
sentative agencies of the industry 
appear before the Board. The Presi- 
dent explains the abuses that have 
been occurring in connection with 
the charging of commissions from 
the top by the various booking 
agencies. The agencies explain the 
difficulties in complying with the 
Federation regulation which pro- 
vides that commission rates should 
be applied after transportation costs 
and union dues are first deducted. 
It is explained that it is difficult 
to keep ‘orrect records due to the 
fact that the leaders do not and 
cannot, in some instances, furnish 
the proper information to the 
agencies regarding transportation 
costs. 

The agencies also furnish charts 
and statistics pointing out the drop 
in business over the past ten years. 
The Board is asked to find ways 
and means to help the agencies stay 
in business. It is pointed out also 
that several large agencies have 
dropped out of the business in re- 
cent years. The agencies then dis- 
cuss the ruling made by the Board 
that commissions may be charged 
from the top provided that the 
agencies reduce their commissions 
from 20% to 15% on engagements 
allowing commission As a 
simplification of the existing laws, 
the agencies suggest that they are 
willing to take a lesser commission 
provided they can charge this 
amount from the gross price of the 
engagement, rather than go through 
a complicated bookkeeping process 
of deducting dues and transporta- 
tion costs on each engagement. The 
Joard members ask numerous ques- 
tions and there is considerable dis- 


Larry 


21) 07 
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cussion. 

The representatives of the agen- 
cies are excused and the matter is 
laid over. 


Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 


The session adjourns at 5:45 P. M. 


Biltmore Hotel 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
June 6, 1952 


The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 


All present. 

Certain minor modifications in 
the proposed Pension Plan are pre- 
sented which are concurred in by 
the Board. 


Treasurer Steeper proposes that 
the hotel allowance for delegates be 
set at $6.00 per day. 

On motion made and passed, this 
is concurred in. 

The question of tape recordings 
made to permit musicians to play 
another engagement while the re- 
cording is broadcast is now brought 


up. The entire situation is thor- 
oughly discussed. 
It is decided to lay the matter 


over until later in the meeting. 


President Petrillo reports the sit- 
uation in connection with the re- 
newal!l of the lease of the President’s 
office, and the alterations thereof. 
He also states that due to the aec- 
cumulation of records in that offic: 
it is advisable to rent outside space 
for storage purposes. 

On motion made and passed, the 
President is authorized to rent such 
space. 

The question of President Petrillo 
being a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention is discussed. 

The Board feels that President 

Petrillo should attend the Conven- 
tion as a delegate. 
Petrillo discusses at- 
tending the Testimonial Dinner 
given to William L. Hutcheson of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America, which 
was held in Indianapolis last May. 
He foresees that he wil! receive 
many invitations from AFL Con- 
ventions, State Federations, ete. 

The Board urges him to attend as 
many as he can, the expenses to be 
paid by the Federation. 


President 


Executive Officer Murdoch brings 
up the subject of the request of 
Local 298, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada, to place a radio station on 
the Unfair List 

Matter is referred to the Presi- 
dent to be discussed with Brother 
Murdoch and Secretary Scott of 


Local 298. 


The following bills, which have 
been paid, are presented. 
On motion made and passed, pay- 
ment is ratified. 
Walter M. Murdoch, Canadian Rep- 
resentative: 
Expenses—-November, 1951 
December, 1951 
January, 1952 
February, 1952 
March, 1952 
Hal Leyshon & Associates, Ince., 
Public Relations: 
Expenscs-—January, 1952 
February, 1952 
March, 1952 
April, 1952 
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$343.70 
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360.27 





$830.70 
768.36 
701.43 
510.95 
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van Arkel & Kaiser, Counsel: 
Expenses—January, 1952 


February, 1952 185.95 
March, 1952 75.96 
April, 1952 372.73 


Woll, Glenn & Thatcher, Counsel: 

Expenses—February, 1952 $ 79.82 

Roosevelt, Freidin & Littauer, 
Counsel: 


Expenses—December, 1951.. $ 41.93 


January, 1952 99.52 

February, 1952 257.30 

March, 1952 255.18 
S. Stephenson Smith: 
Expenses—January 9 to May 

12, 1952 $293.41 


McMaster Montgomery & Co.: 

Fees covering attendances with Mr. 
Murdoch, Mr. Bushnell of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., the 
Solicitor to the Winnipeg Local, 
and attendance in Ottawa with 
the Solicitor to the Taxation De 
partment of the Department of 
National Revenue and other De- 
partmental Officials covering Oc- 
tober 27, 1950, to December 31. 
1951 $451.00 


Fees covering work in connection 
with suggested amendments to the 
rules covering claims, ete. $150.00 


Leonard Horwin, Attorney in Nasser 
Case: 
Total bill to March 31, 1952 $2,592.03 
One-half retainer paid in 
advance 750.00 


Balance paid $1,842.03 


credit for the $1,500.00 re- 
tainer is being divided equally 
between the Nasser and Beacon 
cases, and when both are concluded, 
appropriate accountings will be 
made by Mr. Horwin 


The 


Final bill submitted May 


rat $849.10 


Executive Officer Kenin asks that 
some study be given to the reduc- 
tion of commissions on long-run 
engagements. 


Other affairs of the Federation 
are also discussed. 
The session adjourns at 6:30 P. M. 
3iltmore Hotel 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
June 6, 1952 
reconvenes at 8:3 
Petrillo in the 


The session 
P. M President 
chair 

All present. 





discusses actions of 
covered by the By- 


The Board 
members not 
Laws. 

The Treasurer now makes a re- 
port of certain matters in connec- 
tion with his duties. 


The Pension Plan is now brought 
up and the entire matter thoroughly 
discussed. 

A suggestion made by the Secre- 
tary of a Local of the Federation 
that publishing of local reports be 
eliminated from the “International 
Musician” is now considered. 

It is decided to leave this matter 
as it now stands. 


MARCH 1953 


$658.65 


Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 


The adjourns 


P. M. 


session at 10:00 


Biltmore Hotel 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
June 12, 1952 


President Petrillo calls the ses- 
sion to order at 8:30 P. M. 

Present: 3agley, Cluesmann, 
Steeper, Kenin, Clancy, Ballard, 
Harris, Murdoch. 


Delegate McKee, Local 107, Ash- 


tabula, Ohio, appears regarding 
Case 1001, 1951-52: Charges pre- 
ferred by Local 107, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, against Associated Booking 
Corp., New York, N. Y., and mem- 
bers Buddy Greco (77-802), Dave 
Davis, Harry Damas and_ Bob 
Pavlovic (Palk) of Local 4, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, for alleged violations of 
the A. F. of M. By-Laws in the 
former local’s jurisdiction. He feels 
that the penalties imposed by the 
Board were too lenient considering 
the offense involved and asks that 
the matter be reconsidered for the 
purpose of imposing a more severe 
penalty 

While it is not the policy of the 
3oard to increase a penalty after a 
decision is once rendered, in view 
of the explanation made by~ the 
Delegate, the matter is laid over for 
further consideration. 


Delegate Casciano, Local 466, El 
Paso, Tex., appears in connection 
with a case in which the local is in- 
volved in a law suit. President 
Petrillo explains the situation and 
feels that the local is entitled to 
the assistance of the Federation. 

On motion made and passed the 
matter is left in the hands of the 
President with full power to act. 


Delegates te Groen, Paul and 
members Fischer and Rando of 
Local 47, Los Angeles, Calif., ap- 


pear. They discuss with the Board 
the question of 5% royalty on TV 
film. They explain the difficulties 
in securing employment due to this 
royalty and feel that some other 
formula might be arrived at which 
would insure employment and at 
the same time bring more revenue. 

They ask that a method be found 
for prohibiting our members from 
going abroad for the purpose of 
making sound track. 

The entire matter is laid over. 

Delegates Vigna and Marchuk, Lo- 
eal 215, Kingston, N. Y.: Stitzel, Lo- 
cal 238, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Yesse, 
Local 291. Newburgh. N. Y.; Mul- 
vany. Local 667, Port Jervis, N. Y.; 
and Joseph, Local 809, Middletown, 
N. Y., appear in reference to the 
Clayton Military Band, Ellenville, 
N. Y.. and the U!ster County. N. Y., 
Firemen’s Association which were 
placed on the National Unfair List 
of the Federation, at the instance 
of Local 215, Kingston, N. Y. The 
Delegates of the other locals point 
out that due to this listing they have 
lost many engagements which are 
played by non-Federation musicians 
and ask that they be removed from 
the Unfair List. Delegate Marchuk 
claims that it would be destructive 
to his Local to remove these names 
at this time, that he has six applica- 
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TEACHING FINGER MOTION OF 
THE RIGHT HAND 


The motion which the fingers of the right hand produce in modern 
violin playing is different with diflerent players, depending on the hand 
structure and type of grip used—but that some amount of finger motion 
is necessary no one will deny. Bow changing at the frog, certain types 
of string changing and dynamic pressures, as well as specialized bowings 
(spiccato, etc.), all require a certain amount of active or passive finger 
motion. 

Many books on violin playing discuss the need for “give” of the 
fingers—tor a “brush stroke” feeling, in which the fingers are to the 
hand as flexible as the hairs of a brush to the holder; but I have seen 
no instructions which would enable the teacher to impart to the student 
this flexibility in a quick and systematic manner. It is not enough to 
describe this motion to the student, and in the early stages it is practically 
impossible for the student to learn this subtle motion by imitating th 
teacher's flexible finger motions. The simultaneous muscular activity 
necessary for gripping the bow with adequate strength while moving th 
fingers loosely is too complex to be taught by the imitation method, 
This, no doubt, explains why so many students do not acquire flexibility 
until after many years of study. Some, indeed, actually never acquire it. 


THE THREE POSITIONS OF THE FINGERS 


In teaching this motion it ts necessary to start without a bow in the 
hand, and learn to do the elements of this motion one at a time so that 
they can be mastered by deliberate practice. The three basic positions 
of the fingers shown here should be done first tor about a week. 








In practicuay tac inree positions the following tacts should be strc ssed: 
In position \ all tlagers are straight; in position B all the fingers, includ 
ing the little one, are bent completely; in position C all the fingers are 
again as straight as possible, but at right angles to the hand. In_ posi 
tions A and B there is a straight line from the base of the fingers to 
the hand (see straight arrows) whereas in position C an angle occurs 
where the base of the fingers meets the hand (see bent arrow). [n this 
and following exercises no wrist motion should occur. 

In thus separating the different motions of the finger joints, the 
student obtains some control over his finger motions and is ready for 
the second phase to be practiced with thumb participation. 


THUMB COOPERATION 


The above described CXCICise shoul be practiced the second week 
exactly as it was done during the first, this time with the ricvht side of 
the tip of the thumb touching the tips of the middle and in:'ex fingers. 
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In order to do this the position of the fingers in position A will not be 
as straight as in the above drawing and positions B and C may also be 
slightly modified to accommodate the thumb bending. In position B 
the thumb is bent; in position C it is straight. 


EXERCISES WHILE HOLDING A LIGHT OBJECT 


When thumb cooperation has been mastered, the exercises are re- 
peated while holding a pencil in the hand. The pencil should be gripped 
exactly as the bow is gripped, and held in a vertical position. In moving 
from B to C the bow will be automatically raised and lowered. Special 
attention should be paid to the little finger, which should touch the bow 
bending and straightening with the B and C motions, like 
the other fingers. 


t all times, 


WRIST COOPERATION 


The last stage of practice away from the violin teaches coordination 
of the and the fingers. While doing position B the wrist should 
be bent backwards so that the palm of the hand faces upward (when 
the forearm is vertical); while doing position C the wrist should be bent 
forward so that the palm faces downward. After some days of practic- 
ing this motion the student should be ready for the first application of 
finger actual bowing. 

Place the bow on the E string at the point. Without any exagger- 
ated wrist motion place the fingers as near as possible in position C— 
this is the up-bow position. Play up-bow very slowly and, when coming 
to the bottom of the stroke, stop; change to position B and play down- 
After this has been practiced for some time the student is ready 
to play without stopping at the ends of the stroke and with a less exag- 
gerated version of positions B and C—more closely approximating the 
normal position of the hand. The further applications of this principle 
in actual performance will be the subject of a future article. 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA 


In writing the article on why violinists prefer sharp keys, I was 
so pleased with my discovery regarding the relationship of the sharp 
keys and the third position that I completely overlooked another well 
known and important reason for the violinist’s preference of sharp keys 
—the reason. On the violin more of the open strings and 
their partials are best able to respond in the sharp than in the flat keys. 
Several “sharp”-eyed readers wrote in to point out my oversight; they 
Peter Sniadoff, Hollywood; John F. Pickle, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Robert Willaman, clarinet pedagogue of Salt Point, N. Y., who quoted 
Karl Kreuter as his authority. 

In the meantime I have found another technical reason for prefer- 
ring sharp keys. It is physically easier to play the first finger in the first 
position as a whole step than as a half step; the use of sharp keys permits 
a greater number of whole steps to be played than do the flat keys, inas- 
as the most used keys of one, two and three sharps conform to 
this position. 


wrist 


motion in 
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THE VIOLIN TEACHERS GUILD 

April 18 and 19 are the dates of the 1953 National String Festival 
and Convention be held in New York City at the Barbizon Plaza 
Hotel and Carnegie Hall. World-famed artists, conductors and educa- 
tors will participate in the sessions. 

There will be exhibits, concerts, forums, as well as a Junior Chamber 
Music Festival. On April 19th in Carnegie Hall more than 700 children 
will play under the baton of a prominent conductor. 

Educational innovations in the string field of interest to professionals 
and amateurs will be presented. 





Salem (Massachusetts), Philharmonic, Claude A. Phillips, Conductor. 
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AMPRRITE’ KONTAK MIKE 


THE ONLY NO-DISTORTION “KONTAK MIKE” 


ecufy 











Anthony Antone, widely known 
os “the most versatile artist 
*, is an enthusiastic 
user of Amperite Kontak Mikes. 


of the frets’ 


The Amperite “Kontak Mike” improves the tone 
and volume of any Stringed or Fretted Instru- 
ment — also Pianos, Accordions, Harmonicas, 
etc. It is the only “Kontak Mike” that does not 
introduce peaks or distortion. 


Model SKH, hi-imp 
Model KKH 


(with hand volume control). 


AMPERITE 
STUDIO MICROPHONES 
at P. A. PRICES! 
Ideal for CLOSE TALKING 
or DISTANT PICKUP 


You can shout right into it, or 
stand away; in either case, the 
quality will be perfectly natural. 
Model RBLG (200 ohms) 
Model RBHG (hi-imp) 


AMPERITE CARDIOID 
DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 
Models PGH-PGL 


2 Lat 
























Used with most ampli- 
fiers, including most 
electric guitar amps. 


No changes in amplifier, 
instrument, or strings. 
Attached without tools. 


List $12.00 


List $18.00 






































List $42.00 
List $42.00 


List $32.00 





AMPERITE Company, Inc. 


561 Broadway 


Tim Ke lalololo Fay - Wilkie cole |[o lm Gold ome 


New York 


12,;N. Y. 
Ltd., 560 King St., W 
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DONATE YOUR BLOOD TO THE RED CROSS 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
midwest area is the Joe Pavik Orchestra. 
to right are Joe Pavik, Len Shaw, John Balogh, 
Reine Loek, and Ray Froh. 


Popular throughout the 
Left 





SALISBURY, MASS. The Four Sharps have 
been at the Oasis here for the past two years. 
They are: Joe Zarito, Joe Comeau, Paul Ab- 
bondanza, and Art Coneau. 





BUFFALO, N.Y. Earl Melvyn’s Melvynaires at 


the Flamingo Room, here. Front row, left to 
right: L. Covelli, J. Mayer, J. Camara. Back 
row: F. Picone, E. Melvyn, J. Dolan. They’re 


booked for an indefinite stay. 


TYRONE, PA. Buddy Kyler and the Serenaders 
at the Mapleton Legion Home. Left to right 
are Warren Fortune, Ken Foster, Ed Fogel, 
Barry Corbin, Fred Cunningham, Ron Price, 
Buddy Kyler, and vocalist Lola Williams. 
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WHERE THEY 
ARE PLAYING 





Pictures for this department should be 


sent to the Managing Editor, International 
Musician, 39 Division Street, Newark 2, 
N. J.. with names of players and their 


instruments indicated from left to right. 
Include biographical information, and an 
account of the spot where the orchestra 
is playing. 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 


area. 
M. Kay, and leader Ray Rivera. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Ross Raphael and his 
Orchestra are at the 2-4 Club, here. Left to 
right are R. Raphael, R. DiCaprio, L. Taufer, 
V. Pace, A. Garson, and A. Dee. This is their 
fifth season at the club. 


ELMONT, L. I., N. Y. Laurence “88” Keyes 
and his band are holding forth at the Club 
Carousel. Left to right: Keyes, Josh Foster. 
Al McLean, Hank Turner, Walt Conyers. The 


*vocalist is Julia Steele. 


Ray Rivera and his Ray 
Notes are doing club dates in and around this 
Left to right are L. Quintas, J. Sohmer, 















SHAMOKIN, PA. The Starlite Trio is active 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Left to right: C. 


Weimer, T. Moore, H. Karpiak. They are mem.- 
bers of Locals 802, N. Y. C., and 456, Shamokin. 


HARRISBURG, PA. The Polka Knights have 
been playing engagements in this section for 
two years. Left to right are Frank Tittiger, 
Tommy Koscevic, and Ken Kinsey. 


DECATUR, ILL. Now appearing at the Orlando 


Hotel here, is the Bob Bauer Orchestra. The 
boys include Bob Kruzan, Bill Heise, Ken Stil- 
well, Fred Scranton, Tom Galespie, and Bob 
Bauer. They've been together three years. 





JAMESTOWN, N. D. Joe Polimeni’s Orchestra 
at the Silver Note Casino. Left to right: D. 
Reiten, A. Ford, L. Lang, W. Beardsley, M. 
Maule, D. Piehl, A. Vick, J. Polimeni, A. Poli- 


meni. All are Local 382, Fargo, members. 
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Music in Mississippi 
(Continued jrom pave nineteen) 


songs—“ballads,” he called them—about cotton 
picking, steamboats, hard beds, the boll weevil, 
sledge hammers, in fact anything that was a 
part of his lite. At Natchez, the Negro center 
of culture in the State, a chorus of fifty voices 
presents to white audiences annually, “Heaven 
Bound,” a sort of Negro Passion Play. Parch- 
man, Mississippi's State penal farm, has been 
called by the Library of Congress the best source 
of Negro folk music in the nation. 

Singing means accompanying, and accom- 
panying means instruments. — It follows that 
plantations even in the early days had spacious 
music salons equipped with harpsichords, pianos, 
harps and violins. Many a rosewood square 
piano still stands in the old mansions, eloquent 
evidence of a pioneer age wherein music was 
And still today at gatherings 
in “front rooms” of innumerable farmhouses, 


an indispensable. 


several persons at least are natural musicians and 
have brought with them their instruments— 
French harp, Jew’s harp, fiddle, saxophone, gui- 
tar, accordion—to play along with the piano or 
foot-pumping organ. In the Piney Woods Sec- 
tion natives “make a fiddle talk” at the old-time 
square dances. In the Courthouse in Kosciusko 
each Fall is held an Old Fiddler’s Contest, with 
judges sitting in session on who can play most 
lustily “Yankee Doodle,” “Turkey in the Straw,” 
and “Leather Breeches.” Another famous fid- 
dlers’ contest goes forward each August near 
Calhoun City when perspiring farmers compete 
with one another, playing anything from break- 
The fact that guitars, 
banjos and fiddles (home-made or store-bought ) 
were from the very first standard equipment ot 
households in Mississippi, the fact that the 


downs to modern jazz. 


“bards” accompanied themselves on anything 
washboard, “bones,” cigar-box guitar—that could 
be made to produce musical sounds, assuredly 
had something to do with those gatherings (Bud 
Scott and Louis Armstrong among those pres 
ent) in the back rooms in Natchez, Vicksburg 
1920's which initiated 
which was to sweep 


ind Greenville in the 
that type of music—jazz 
the world. 


Rise of School Bands 


Instrumental aptitude among Mississippians 
has probably had something to do, too, with 
the fact that school bands in the State have 
recently gone into a lively stage of development. 
About twenty years ago there were only about 
bands in Mississippi. 


five real high school 


Nowadavs, at the annual State band contests 





The Deltets: (I. to r.) Charles N. McBride, E. C. Loflin, Charley Castle- 
berry, Eugene H. Woodman. 
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Back row: Newell 





Faculty members and students at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi prepare for a chamber 
music recital. Standing (left to right): Dell 
Sawyer, trumpet; Ruth Scriven, flute; Elsalee 
Neal, violin; Mark Hoffman, pianist. Seated: 
Arthur Kreutz, violinist and composer. 


held in Jackson, one hundred or so bands come 
together to compare and compete. These com- 
petitive festivals—there are many regional ones 
as well as those of State-wide scope—have done 
much to bring music closer to the people. What 
parent isn’t pleased to learn that a son or 
daughter has been in a prize-winning band, or 
in one which is to parade at some important 
function, as did the Clinton High School band 
at the inaugural parade in Washington, D. C.! 

Adult bands are a feature of many of the 
smaller towns (as well as of the cities) in Mis- 
Last year the Mississippi All-State 
Lions Band went to Mexico City to attend the 
Lions International Convention. For the second 


sissipp1. 


consecutive year, the band won first prize in 
international competition, 


A Symphony which Stimulates 


In the larger cities—take Jackson as an ex- 
ample—it is possible to assemble symphonic 
groups. The Jackson Symphony Orchestra, in 
running gear since 1944, has already counted up 
a total of fifty concerts. Its policy, “to stimulate 
and support a center of native musical life for 
the city and for the State,” finds realization in 
the fact that soloists from Mississippi and neigh- 
boring states have their careers furthered by ap 
pearances with the orchestra: Josephine Schillig, 
Frances Boyd, Joy Brown, Clifford Tucker, Rob- 
ert Morris, Clyde Ellizey, Rex Cooper, Arthur 
Colaianni, Arthur Fielder; and in the fact that 
Mississippian composers are featured on its pro 
grams: Theodore Russell (Overture in D minor, 
1946); Kenneth Wright (Children’s Ballet Suite, 
1947); Lyndol Mitchell (Cindy, 1951); Lehman 
Engel (Overture to a Tragedy and Film Music, 





Murphy. 








1951). State-wide interest is aroused by the con- 
certo contest, open to high school students, which 
affords the winner a chance to appear as soloist 
with the orchestra. Planned tor next season is 
a series of afternoon concerts especially for chil- 
dren. The orchestra’s conductor is Theodore 
Russell. 

Well-organized dance orchestras play loca- 
tion and one-night dates throughout the State. 
The WJDX Staff Orchestra (Jackson), the 
Deltets (Vicksburg), are among the outstand- 
ing units. Many dance bands are employed at 
Biloxi, since this resort city makes recreation 
its business. 

It was the Mississipian’s delight both in 
parades and in dances that gave W. C. Handy 
his boost up the ladder of success. When he 
began having his band play the truly negroid 
melodies such as: “The Last Shot Got Him,” 
“Your Clock Ain't Right,” and “Make Me a 
Pallet on Your Floor,” his popularity increased 
by leaps and bounds. His band in Clarksdale 
blossomed forth in gorgeous uniforms and the 
town stuck out its chest proudly because, as he 
says, “We were theirs; they had helped dress 
us, and everybody was pleased.” In Mississippi 
College week-end dances 
have always been big af- 
fairs. The Handy band 
was a “must” for these 
often quite formal get- 
togethers. 

To speak of dance 
bands is to make inevi 
table mention of the Mis- 
sissippi River. For it was 
the business of the Missis- 
sippi “paddle-wheeler” not 
only to transport passen- 
gers up and down the river but to halt at towns 
en route and provide entertainment for the in- 
habitants. Thus dance bands carried jazz trom 
the Delta region, to Natchez, to Vicksburg, to 
cities further north—finally to Chicago. Charlie 
Creath and Louis Armstrong played in these 
river-boat bands, as did many another jazz pio- 
neer. Also today excursion boats fitted with 
large dance halls ply the river. 





William C. Handy 


Thus, whether it be heard by young dancers 
on moonlight cruises, by banjo pickers in rail- 
road stations, by farm-folk at camp meetings, 
by matinee devotees or by symphony subscribers, 
music is still in the making in Mississippi, ris- 
ing from hills and valleys, from forests, from 
fields, from the very soil-—music of the throat, 
music of the fingers, music of the heart, express- 
ing this broad State in all of its multiple aspects. 


—Hope Stoddard. 


Cutt Barfield and his orchestra: (I. to r.) Milton Hall, Matt Palmer, 
Billy Bufkin, Jess Hester, Eva Dot Ryan, Cutt Barfield. 
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Gretsch Spotlight 
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That Great Gretsch Sound Draws Rave of Still 
Another Drum Star, DON LAMOND 


This year, again, Don rides high in the nation’s annual drum polls 
(one of the 6-out-of-the-first-8 winners who play Gretsch Broadkasters )! 
Biggest reason for his downright preference for Gretsch drum outfits— 
THAT GREAT GRETSCH SOUND. Hear that unmistakable Broad- 
kaster tone yourself at your Gretsch dealer, or write for your free cata- 
log of Gretsch drum outfits. Just address Dept. 1M-353, Frep. Gretscu, 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York. 














Che Haynes Flute 








SOLID SILVER FLUTES 
PICCOLOS 


Made by WILLIAM S. HAYNES CO. 


Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 




















SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS 


* SQUIER-TRUED * CONCERT MASTER 

* ALL-AMERICAN °* LA TRAVIATA 

* TOM- KAT ¢ IL TROVATORE 

* ELECTRO - AMP * LA MELODIA 
DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL 


Vv. C. SQUIER COMPANY BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


Hugh Soebbing, Quincy, Illinois, writes about 
this column in such a laudatory vein that only my 
innate modesty prevents me from reprinting his 
every word here. However, I have stifled this unfortunate attribute of 
mine to the extent of quoting that portion of Hugh’s letter in which he 
states: “Your column does more than just impart information; it helps 
to establish the drum as a musical instrument in the minds of other 
players. So many have held the view that a drummer is not a musician. 
He's just a drummer!” 

This really hits the jackpot with me, for I have long endeavored to 
implant the drumming potential in the minds, not only of other musi- 
cians, but of drummers themselves. 

There is a dignity to the playing of percussion—a dignity that can 
be achieved only through our unremitting efforts to maintain the highest 
musical standards. And, boys and girls, this entails, among other things, 
diligent study and (you should excuse it please) continued practice. 


BREAKING DOWN THE ROLLS 


fhe real purpose of the Soebbing letter is to inquire about the 
mathematical breakdown of short stroke rolls. “It is my understanding,” 
he writes, “that all rudimental rolls are to be broken down to their hank 
hand motions or pulsations. If so, how do we break down the eleven 
stroke roll, which is seen so often in 2/4 time? Even the seven-stroke 
seems out of place in 2/4, as it requires a triplet breakdown, this making 
it a faster (hand moving) roll than succeeding rolls. In rudimental solos, 
for instance, one will see sevens, elevens, and fifteens called for, when 
the five-, nine- and thirteen-stroke rolls, respectively, fall mathematically 
into the 2/4 rhythm.” 

The answer to this is that we break down short rolls of any descrip- 
tion primarily for the purpose of analysis. Following is a chart showing 
the mathematical values and basic hand movements of short (stroke) 
rolls, matched to the long roll pattern: 





ELEMENTARY SHORT ROLL CHART 
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Here, in the binary rhythm of the march (the easiest to compre- 
hend), the teacher is given the simplest framework for explaining stroke 
roll structure to an elementary pupil. At normal marching tempo (120 
steps, beats to the measure) these rolls, played at normal speed of hand 
alternation, will just fill their given duration, both mathematically and, 
from the standpoint of a smooth sounding roll, musically. 

When a slight tempo change occurs the indicated roll may still be 
employed to fill a given note value by a certain flexibility of hand alter 
nation. Thus, at a tempo slightly faster than our established normal, 
we may contract (shrink) a roll to a limited degree by a faster alterna- 
tion, still getting in the same number of beats denoted by the three-line 
abbreviation, and shown in the chart above. Conversely, at a tempo 
slightly slower than adopted normal, we still may employ the indicated 
number of beats by expanding (stretching) a roll by a slower alternation. 


NOW, THROWING THE BOOK OUT THE WINDOW 


This is as far as exact mathematical values and blind adherence to 
that (so often misleading) three-line abbreviation can be followed. From 
here on, when decided tempo changes occur, we must disregard break 
down of deats and substitute whatever roll we deem will properly fill tho 
duration of the notes involved. 

Hence, the following figure might be executed as a five-stroke roll, 
a seven-, or perhaps a nine-stroke, according to the tempo, the character 


ot the music, size of drum, type of sticks, ete.: 
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Similarly, the following figure might be executed as a seven-, a nine-, 


or possibly an eleven-stroke: 


=== = = 


While this one might call tor any roll from a nine-stroke in galop 
tempo (one in a bar) to an cleven-, a thirteen-, or more, as tempo is 





slowed down. 
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A still greater variance in the selection of rolls becomes apparent 
when a given figure appears under different time signatures and at 
varied tempos. Try these on for size: 
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PIPE DOWN, ALSO SHUSH! 


From Hoboken, N. J., comes the plaintive query from one Anony- 
mous, who evidently distens as well as plays, and who wants to know 
why, oh why, the music in so many of the programs he sees and hears 
completely drowns out the vocalists. 

Sorry, brother, but this is outside my province. This column is 
supposed to be limited to matters pertaining to percussion and if, by 
chance, I occasionally wander outside this field, it is through inadvert- 
ence, not by design. 

I will say, however, that many a drummer I have heard seems to 
think (this is an old wheeze, but still going good) that pp means pretty 
powerful and that if his every note is not distinctly heard above the 
ensemble the musical value of that ensemble is ruined. 

These instruments of ours are indeed pretty powerful and it is a 
constant temptation to swing our lusty arms and whackthehelloutofthem. 
I remember receiving an inquiry some time ago from a dance drummer 
who was irked because his leader insisted on his continually using brushes 
instead of drumsticks and was wondering why. I suggested in this 
column that possibly his leader didn’t dare trust him with the sticks 
for fear he would thereby drown out the band. 


CHATTER 


Harking back to Christmas, Barney Walberg, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, sent me a card depicting an angel blowing a trumpet. Judging 
from Barney's typewritten comment on the card T should say he shopped 
around for one showing a drum, but with no success. The comment 
was: :Ingels don’t play drums! 





Cozy Cole, long-time great drummer-—now featured with 





the one and only Louis ‘*Satchmo’’ Armstrong and his 
All Stars—has played Leedy & Ludwig drums for 
many years. This fine group just recently completed a 
record breaking European tour and is now touring 
the U. S. 

* * * 
Right: Cozy Cole at his Leedy & 
Ludwig outfit, with Louts 
‘*Satchmo’’ Armstrong. Cozy’s 
outfit includes 514” x 14” snare 
drum, 14” x 22” bass drum, two 
9” x 13”, one 16” x 18” and one 


18” x 20” tom-toms. Visit your 


ELKHART 


dealer, or write for latest catalog. 
Leepy « Lupwic, Dept. 305, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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JIMMY RONALDS 


and the Ronalds Brothers 
Trio, are currently appear- 
ing at the Cairo Supper 
Club in Chicago. Jimmy, 
like other top stars of the 
entertainment world, plays 





an Excelsior because of its 
many advantages. Why not 
investigate? See and play 
an Excelsior at your near- 
est dealer's. 
*Accordionists — Send for 
free Excelsior catalog. 


Excelsior Accordions, Inc. 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 
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SYMPHONY 
GRAND 











KAPLAN STRINGS 
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Re ecurate | 


KAPLAN pen cost no more than 
ordinary strings. Improve the tone of your in- 
strument by using Kaplan PRECISION-MADE 
strings for violin, viola, and cello. Buy them at 
your music dealer today. 

















KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO, sou Nomtiatk. conn 











Learn to Be a Professional 





Piano Tuner and Technician 





Splendid field; demand for competent 

technicians exceeds supply. 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, world-famous 
piano tuner, technician and teacher, whose 
work is endorsed and approved by Stein- 
way & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, 
Baldwin Piano Company, and other famous 
piano manufacturers, 

WILL TEACH YOU THE ART 

AND THE TECHNIQUE. 
For Free Information, Address 


DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
5149 West Agatite Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


ELECTRIC 


GUITAR | 


CATALOG 


SUPRO& “NATIONAL GUITARS 
éy VALCO MFG. CO. 2i2sbo"N'2 
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LOCAL HIGHLIGHTS 


HI NEIGHBOR CLUB IN CHATHAM, ONTARIO 


Local 582, Chatham, Ontario, Canada, is very proud of its associa- 


‘ tion with the Hi Neighbor Club which has been in operation now for 


five years. It was organized in 1948 with the sole idea of encouraging 
Chathamites to make use of their Memorial Community Center, and 
since that time the Hi Neighbor weekly barn dance and euchre has come 
to be regarded by many as something akin to a civic institution, provid- 
ing clean, healthy, well supervised recreation at a price within reach of 
all—thirty-five cents. Since 1948 there have been 169,120 paid admis- 
sions, making an average attendance of 1,123, which is pretty good for 
a city of 25,000. 

Members of the Hi Neighbor Committee, who work every Saturday 
night without remuneration, are present to supervise arrangements. 
Music is provided by Local 582, in additicn to m.c.’s, callers and canteen 
and check room attendants. 

Student nurses at both city hospitals are provided with complimen 
tary tickets for every Saturday night, and any and all visiting Conven- 
tion delegates whose stay in the city coincides with a Hi Neighbor night 
are invited to join as guests of the Committee. 

Recently the entire proceeds of one of the Saturday night parties 
went to the European Flood Relief. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE FOR LOCAL 214 
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Posing with Louis “Satchmo” Armstrong, who was featured enter- 
tainer at their Golden Jubflee celebration, are members of Local 214, 
New Bedford, Mass. Organized over fifty years ago, the Loca! now has 
more than three hundred members. The committeemen who arranged the 
celebration are, from left to right: Manuel F. Botelho, vice-president of 
the Local and committee secretary; Jacintho S. Ferro; Joseph Zexter; 
Joseph Senna, chairman; Antone Brum, treasurer; Mr. Armstrong; 
Frank Barros; Adolph “Doc” Coimbra, president of the Local; Louis 
Queen; and Garry Oliver. 


DIG THOSE CRAZY JOCKEYS! 





The Beach and Bowers Minstrels as they appeared during the 1897-1898 
season! Headquarters and home of Bobby Beach, seated at the right, 
was Maquoketa, lowa. The sender of the photo is John Zweifel, the 
tuba player, who now resides at 171 N. W. 164th Street in North Miami, 
Florida, and is a member of Local 655, Miami. 
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AFM UPPER PENINSULA CONFAB 


At the International Upper Peninsular Conference held in Escanaba, 


Michigan, recently, Local 276 of Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, was well 
represented. Pictured here, from left to right, the group includes: H. | 

Sargeant, president of Local 276; Mrs. C. S. Pearson; Mr. G. H. Hallam, 
president of the Sault Ste. Marie Concert Band: Mr. B. Antonello, execu 


ie 





tive board member of Local 276; Mrs. G. H. Hallam; Mrs. H. L. Sar 
geant; Mrs. H. D, Hickmott; Mrs. B. ae Mr. H. D. Hickmott, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 276; and Mr. C. S. Pearson, vice-president of 
Local 276. Standing at the back are Mr. (¢ hata Lawry, secretary of 
Local 218 in Marquette, Michigan, left; and Mr. James C. Perino, presi 
dent of Local 249, Iron Mountain, Michigan, at the right. The Canadian 
Local is amalgamated with the Upper Peninsula Conference. 


LOCAL 197 CELEBRATES 

Members of Local 197, St. Louis, 
Mo., recently celebrated twenty 
years of accomplishment and serv- 
ice. President of the Local, George 
L. Smith was awarded a plaque 
honoring him for his contributions 
to the success of the organization. 
The plaque was made possible by 
Mrs. Ellen Kinchen, Chick Finney, 
and Willie Feagan. 





SPRINGFIELD BAND—LOCAL 171 MEMBERS 


The band ot which Springfield, Massachusetts, is particularly proud 
is the Springfield Lodge of Elks Band. Its director, Allan Strohman, 
has long been an advocate of the “Pops” style of concert and arranges 
each program to include music which satisfies the taste of all music 
lovers. The band was organized in 1948 and the personnel includes 
many musicians who have appeared with bands of nation-wide reputation. 

This band is typical of the many bands making parades colorful and 
parks and picnic grounds lively during summer months, as well as pre- 
senting more serious concerts for political and social rallies. 





The Springfield Lodge of Elks Band, one of the outstanding musical 
organizations in western Massachusetts. Allan Strohman is its director. 
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DRUMMERS! 


THE GREATEST WFL CATALOG 
WE’VE EVER PUBLISHED IS 
JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


New 1953 Edition! 
FREES! 
When you see all 
the terrific drums 
and equipment 
shown in this great 
new catalog, you'll 
understand why 
most of the top 
professionals choose 
WFL’s .. . 44 pages 
.color illustrations 
.photos of the 
world’s greates* 
drummers playing 
their WFL’‘s, etc. 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 











Please rush my free copy of your new catalog. IM-53 
Name-_ — a aie 
Address 
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WFL DRUM 


COMPANY 
Wm. F. Ludwig, Founder 


1728 N. Damen Chicago, Ill. 
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TONE IN MUSIC™ rhe matter is laid over agencies and other matters which D 
were discussed and laid over from a 
Portable, Four Octaves, Custom- Delegate McSwain, Local 331, picid eel ici < aaelee 
Built Backed by Fact previous session are how con 
ullt — at ea by Factory Columbus, Ga., and suspended mem- _ giqered 
ran m 1 George Reese ‘ ‘al ap- ees 
ss ay gps ca : ber George Reese of that Loc al ap On motion made and passed the 85 
SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE hy “» Saar an tan ( a “? 1950- entire matter is laid over to the hi 
‘EL ECTE J - 51: Appeal o reorge . Reese next meeting. ar 
CELESTE ARE: from an action of Local 351, Colum- | 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY bus, Ga., in suspending him from The subject of tape recordings 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY embershi : that Local and d hich are ade wmit ¢ ; 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY membership in that Local and de- which are made to permit a mu- co 
WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM nying his appeal from that decision. sician to play another engagement ph 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE Reese explains his position and while a recording is broadcast, : 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA Delegate McSwain presents the side which was laid over from a previous a 
PRANK SINATRA of the Local session, is considered. ot 
LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra é a Pe 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “Celeste,” etc. Inasmuch as the documefts pre- On motion made and passed the . 
; : sented by Reese were insufficient entire matter is referred to Presi- ret 
RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVALAS to enlighten the Board inthe matter dent Petrillo adic al 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1260 and the Local’s records which have —_— , 
SIMON E B rR OT HERS a bearing on the case are in the Case 1001, 1951-52, Charges pre- the 
7 ws Col prc tenet nee possession of the Local Secretary, it ferred by Local 107 against Associ- its 
etes , . . . . 
is on motion made and passed ated Booking Corporation and mem- . 
8 HILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA : ' & Occ 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET . ordered that Reese be reinstated bers Buddy Greco, Dave Davis, die 
pending an investigation by the Harry Damas and Bob Pavlovic 
- President and the Local ordered to (Palk), is now considered. Delegate tor 
furnish the President with all the McKee of Local 107 had appeared tur 
’ records so that a proper ac counting in a previous session requesting 
MUSICIANS HANDBOOK may be made at which time the reconsideration for the purpose of Str 
} matter will again be considered by reconsidering the penalties. = 
STANDARD the Board. On motion made and passed it is cane 
DANCE MUSIC CUIDE nae decided that the previous decision mo 
| fe A classified and alphabetical list of the | __ Other matters ot interest to the which was: Greco, Davis, Damas 
be:t and most popular standard Foxtrots, | Federation are discussed. and Palk guiltv: fine of $50.00 im- ma 
Original gy oy ay — The session adjourns at 1:15 posed upon Greco and reprimand to con 
JeN-Co 5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, | A. M be administered Davis, Damas and § ia 
64 Pages. } a Palk: Charges dismissed against F “tt 
AT ALL MUSIC STORES * A list of over oe See Shows = = si Bil H ; Associated Booking Corp., be re Bos 
Hit Tunes, Years, omposers, eys an slitmore ote affirmed 
GUARANTEED Starting Notes, including — “The Song Santa Barbara, Calif. = Art 
CELESTETTE QUALITY Histories of Favorite Composers”. it ; he 
INSTRUMENTS %& "Song Hits through the Years"... The June 13, 1952 rhe matter on which the Dele waa 
outstanding songs of each year, from the i : gates of Local 47, Los Angeles, : 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. : The Board reconvenes at 8:00 Galif.. appeared at a previous ses ing 
’ SEND FOR YOUR $1.00 . M President Petrillo in the gion is now considered. They had pie 
copy TODAY ; chair. requested that some change in the per 
“ 50c Edition Also Available All present formula in reference to the 5% §& ry 
v SPIE VIBES CHIMES. | ano an ©) ee - royalty on TV film sound track be §@ rc 
GLOCKENSPIEL CHI 150 Knickerbocker Avenue. Brooklyn. N.Y The appeal of member Joe Ross made. The matter is discussed. % and 
“World's Largest Production” Gi Sen ¥ Local Music Dealer of Local 47, Los Angeles, Calif., On motion made and passed it is tins 
Decatur, Illinois, U.S.A. | from an action of that Local in im- decided that the 5% formula is to cit) 
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remain because it furnishes greater 
benefit to a greater number of mu- 
sicians than any other formula yet 
suggested or devised. 

The suggestion of the Delegates 
that the making of sound track 
abroad by our members be _ pro- 
hibited is referred to the President. 

President Petrillo informs the 
Board that he has already taken 
action in the matter by prohibiting 
our members from performing with 
foreign musicians and _ advising 
them that by so doing, they are 
violating the laws of the Federation 
and placing their membership in 
jeopardy. Within the last eight 
months many of our outstanding 
conductors have been so advised. 
The Board was further advised that 
this policy will be vigorously en- 
forced in the days to come. 


At its January meeting the Board 


decided to have the Puerto Rican 
delegation appear before them at 
the Convention meeting to advise 


decision at the 
concerning the 
Resolution submitted to the New 
York Convention, after which the 
matter was to be printed in the In- 
ternational Musician. 

Inasmuch as the Delegates did 
not appear at the Convention, it is 
decided that the President should 
advise them of the decision in 
writing. 


their 
meeting 


them of 
January 


The request for a reconsideration 
presented by Delegates of Local 


655, Miami, Fla., in the case of ap- 
peals from decision of the Local in 
Cases 1020, 1021, 1022, 1023, 1951-52, 
wherein the International Executive 
Board modified the penalties im- 
posed is now taken under consider- 
ation. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to reaffirm its former de- 
cisions to deny the appeals as to the 
fines and sustain the appeals as to 
the suspension. 

The Board also decides that in 
view of certain conditions prevalent 
in the Local to consider carefully 
any future cases with a view to as- 
sisting the Local in enforcing its 
laws. 

The matter of the band concerts 
in the jurisdiction of Local 91, West- 
field. Mass., which was brought to 
the attention of the Board by the 
Delegates of Local 171. Springfield, 
Mass., is now considered. 

On motion made and passed the 
matter is referred to the President. 


A controversy between Locals 76 


and 493, Seattle, Washington, is dis- 
cussed. 
The matter is referred to the 


President. 


Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 


The 
P. M. 


meeting adjourns at 11:30 








Closing 


DR. GUSTAV STRUBE 

Dr. Gustav Strube, one of the 
most versatile figures in the musical 
history of Baltimore, died on Janu- 
ary 2 at the age of eighty-five. 

One of the organizers and the first 
conductor of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Strube also 
spent thirty-three years as professor 
of harmony and composition at the 
-eabody Conservatory of Music. He 
retired from this post in 1946. 

It was during this same year, that 
the Baltimore Symphony celebrated 
its thirtieth anniversary. For the 
occasion, Dr. Strube took the po- 
dium once more as guest conduc- 
tor, and led his new “Peace Over- 
ture.” 

Born in Ballenstedt, Germany, Dr. 
Strube was the son of the town musi- 
cian. As a result he learned to play 
most instruments. 

After years of exacting study with 
many noted music masters, Strube 
came to this country at the age of 
twenty-three as a violinist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Arthur Nikisch. Eight years later 
he became conductor of the summer 
series and the “pop” concerts. Dur- 
ing this time he composed many 
pieces, and much of his music was 
performed by the Boston orchestra. 
From Boston he went to Baltimore 
and became one of the most dis- 
tinguished musical figures in that 
city. He was a member of Local 40. 
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V. J. SINNETT 

J. Sinnett, a former president 
of Local 424 in Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, died on December 24, 1952 


at the age of sixty-nine. 
Mr. Sinnett first became presi- 
dent of his Local in 1926, served 


on the Executive Board in 1928 and 
1929, and then took over the office 
of President again in 1935. He re- 
signed in 1949 due to ill health. 

He was a member of the Rich- 
mond Municipal Band, and also 
held memberships in Local 6, San 
Francisco, California, and in Local 
368, in Reno, Nevada. 


PETER MATTIODA 

Peter Mattioda, sixty-seven, died 
in Spring Valley, Illinois, on Janu- 
ary 26. 

Mr. Mattioda served as secretary- 
treasurer of Local 307 in La Salle, 
Illinois, for twenty-nine years. 

He was a member of the Spring 


Valley Municipal Band, Oglesby 
Municipal Band, Peru Municipal 
Band, and the Peru Doodledorters. 


He played the clarinet. 


VIVIAN HAWKINS 


Mrs. Vivian Hawkins, a board 
member of Local 286, Toledo, Ohio, 
for fifteen years, died on December 
20, at the age of fifty-five. 

Mrs. Hawkins was born in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and came to Toledo 
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FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





Cat. No. 

72—MODERN HARMONY. _iInstruc- 
tions in the use of modern har- 
monic devices. Reharmonization, 
impressionistic motion of chords, 
etc. Complete text with many 
GRGIIOD. casesincstesonncccreccssccastiessstes .$1.25 


62—CORRECT CHORDS FOR 100 
STANDARD FAVORITEG................ $2.00 


902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical Be-bop examples in all 
WRITE TI cascsisncccacdaccenmstilsactsensien .50 


52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any melody...........000000 .00 


67—MODERN BREAKS. Up-to-date 
breaks in all popular keys. (For 
all treble clef instruments).......... .50 


et emma OF 6-PART HAR- 
oaaesesuanescasadiosetantenstuatmbikecsasion -50 


16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Ful! anal- 


ysis, theory and many examples..$1.50 


47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAY- 
ING. Hundreds of improvisation 
patterns shown on all chords. A 
chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 
GE eciscntistinmsnabciimttanssinid $1.00 


04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords.... .50 

57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music.... .50 

58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 


How to find the correct bass notes 


from popular sheet music dia- 

I. ncaa scelsiahaailitace sennadghieibinbisihids .50 
O5—TRANSPOSING CHART, ome 

ing music to all keys... ee 


03—CHART OF MODERN CHORDS, 
204 practical 9th, 11th and 13th 


CINE - -acaacisccutenepulsiidinacinimectaniveéubinnecs $1.00 
02—HARMONIZATION CHART, 372 

ways to harmonize any melody 

SUD. -ccompsiedeentanieinemaiabinnbilnusnaiiile $1.00 


01—CHORD CHART, 
sheet music chords 
41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MUSIC, 
including special exercises to 
practice transposing at sight ..... $1.50 
43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 
ANALYSIS. How to use chords 
as fill-ins, background for cor- 
rect improvising, eC... $1.50 
40—HOW TO WRITE MUSIC MANU- 
SCRIPT. A study method for the 
music copyist . $ 
79—CHORD RELATION SIMPLIFIED. 
How to classify chords in their 
relationship to each other............ 
60—TWO-PART HA8MONI!ZING BY 
CHORDS. The chord system for 
finding harmony notes for any 
melody in any key.......ccceeceecceeeeee -50 
51—MUSICAL SLIDE RULE. Each 
manual adjustment answers ques- 
tions on chords, scales, keys, trans- 
position and instrumentation........$1.25 
35—MUSICAL DICTIONARY, 64 
pages of musical terms.............0000 


132 oncoaeel 








GUITARISTS 





42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram as 
well as musical notation. Also 
includes correct fingering, guitar 
breaks and transposing instruc- 
tions $1.25 
73—ULTRA MODERN BOOK FOR 
GUITAR. Professional runs, breaks, 
fill-ins, endings, modulations, in- 
troductions and accompaniments..$2.00 
85—""BOP”. Modern progressive 
ONO BONO dasiniccctcsaxciciamnccnianiesons $1.25 
91—NEW SOUNDS FOR GUITAR. 
Progressive ideas for advanc>~ 
guitarists 








PIANISTS 


Cat. No. 

50—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
How to apply over 30 Latin 
rhythms to the piano. Also in- 
cludes instructions in playing 


Latin-American instruments .......... $1. 


903—HOW TO USE liIth and 13th 
CHORD Examples of modern 
chords applied to popular songs.. 


901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
PORE GIS sicasecisccsnsecinectcntnasleces 


66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO. 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 
FORUMINIIID Sinks cscnaiscsncctaisacaaestadarsonsce 


63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
showing all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music.. 


65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 


GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 


ground for modern piano styles. 
How to create the “New Sound” 
in harmonizing basic scales........ 


64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 
chart shows the basis for 1152 
unorthodox modern chord struc- 
tures that can be used in place 
of conventional chords..............000 


80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full 
explanation and examples of this 
modern piano style, including a 


block chord harmony chart........ .$1.00 


88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 
pianist 


19—PIANO TECHNIC, analyzing the 
secrets of advanced technique 
problems. 
course 





17—HOW TO PLAY MAMBO PIANO 
SOLOS, including authentic solos 
AS TNUStATIONS ......c0ecceerssereeeeeneees 


69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. A 
variety of left-hand figures on all 
chords 


68—PIANO ENDINGS. Two and one 
measure endings in all popular 
keys 


70—SOLOVOX COMBINATIONS. 
Chart of instrumental imitations 
for the Hammond Solovox.......... 


09—MODERN PIANO _ INTRODUC- 





TIONS, in all popular keys..........$1.00 
10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 oe” 


fessional runs on all chords........ 1 


11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 
bridges leading from and to all 
popular keys 





ORGANISTS 


59—CHORD SYSTEM OF POPULAR 
ORGAN PLAYING. Explaining 
the principles of popular organ 
imprevisation, using only melody 
and chord diagrams’.......scseeceeeereee 


O8—EFFECTIVE HAMMOND ORGAN 
COMBINATIONS, chart of special 
sound ejiects and novel tone 
GOING: is ccsccsssninticccseinsaccessions 


30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a 
collection of amusing trick imita- 
tions for “‘entertaining’’ organists 


33—COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- 
pretation of organ sound4............. 


75—MODERN RHYTHM PATTERNS. 
Left-hand and peda! coordination 
for Jazz and _ Latin - American 
rhythms 


A scientific 120 page 
$2 


$1.00 


ssoliacg sudan beciceascseneaaete™ $1.00 
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in 1937. She was elected to the | [ 
board a year later. In 1948, she | 
attended the A. F. of M. Convention 
in Detroit, Michigan. 

She was active in church and civic | 
affairs, and taught a class in music | 
which had an enrollment of fifty 
students. 

She is survived by her mother and 
a daughter. 





ANNA M. HOWELL 


Anna Martin Howell, one of Lan- 
caster’s most accomplished musi 
cians, died in Bryn Mawr Hospital 
on January 30. She was fifty-eight 
years old. 

For many years, Mrs. Howell was 
a member of, and conducted the 
Fulton Theater Orchestra. She also 
did much work in accompanying at 
vaudeville shows. A former or- 
ganist at the First Church of Christ, 
Mrs. Howell was connected with the 
Musical Art Society, as well. 

Mrs. Howell is survived by her 
husband, a son, and two brothers. 





iv’s ALIVE the second your 
fingers touch the keys. You have 
never heard such an accordion 


THOMAS O’GORMAN 


Thomas O’Gorman, a_ charter 
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GOLDEN CANE REEDS 


A horticultural achievement 
specially developed, patiently dried 
carefully graded and cut right in our 
own French cane fields vibrant 
and responsive, PICHARD is top pro 
fessional reed quality 
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member of Hentrich’s Military 
Band, died in January of this year 
at the age of eighty-seven. 

Born in Whitehall, Illinois, Mr. 
O’Gorman spent the greater part of 
his life in Ottawa. 

At one time he worked in Chicago 
as a piano maker, and later in 
Ottawa at the Western Cottage Or 
gan and Piano Company factory. 

As a member of the Hentrich 
Band, Mr. O'Gorman played the 
cornet and French horn. He served 
for many years as recording secretary 
of the Ottawa Musicians’ Union. 

He is survived by his wife. 





News Nugget 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 
COMPETITION 

Sigma Alpha Iota, professional 
music fraternity, announces that all 
entries for its second national Amer- 
ican Music Awards competition 
must be in by March Ist. The com- 
petition, open to American-born 
composers, men and women, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-two and 
thirty-five, is for a choral work 
(three-part women’s voices ), and for 
a vocal solo. The premiere perform 
ance of the winning works will be 
presented at the fraternity’s Golden 
Anniversary Chicago Convention 
this coming August. 

A $300 prize for each composition 
will be given, as well as a guarantee 
of publication by Carl Fischer, Inc., 
and promotion by Sigma Alpha Iota 
in its more than 160 chapters. 
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These French reeds are painstaking- 
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Where They Are Playing 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


Sylvia Simonis, strolling concer- 
tinist, now entértaining at the 
Kings Gateway ~ Hotel, - Land 
O'Lakes, Wis., for an indefinite 
stay . . . Betty Branek, ‘Ham- 
mond organist and pianist at the 
Hotel Wausau’s Blue Fountain 
cocktail lounge in Wausau, Wis., 
was recalled there in December 
by popular demand. Her. spe- 
cialty is Latin. American. music, 
but her repertoire includes bal- 
lads, classical, and semi-classical 
melodies. 


The Betty and Jim Duo opened 
at the Hollywood Supper Club 
in Davenport, Iowa, on Match 
2nd... Johnny La Mont started 
at The Dome in Bismarck, N. D., 
on March 13th for three weeks 
with options . . . The Bohemian 
Band, for the past dozen years 
heard, over WNAX, Yankton, 
S. D., scored up a record for 1952 
by providing the musical back- 
ground for 117 dance engage- 
ments in Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, and Iowa. The group 
does polkas, waltzes, schottisches, 
and fox trots . 
niting in the Midwest. 


CHICAGO. Dave. Brubeck is 
featured at ~ the 
Blue Note March 13th to 26th 
... The Jackson-Harris Herd, 
featuring Chubby Jackson and 
Bill Harris, will be here during 
the same period as Brubeck . .-. 
The house band at the I111 
Club, which features a . Dixie- 
land policy, has been on the job 
for the past three years. Fea- 
tured in the present band are Bil! 
Tinkler, trumpet, Ernie Gollner, 
clarinet, George Brunis, trom- 
bone, “Hey Hey” Humphrey, 
drums, and Floy Bean, piano 
. . . Mike Sherman just began 
an indefinite run at Toppers 
Restaurant with his trio featur- 
ing Johnny Gary, former guitar- 
ist with Ray McKinley, Kenny 
Buchanan, former bass man with 
NBC, and Sherman on piano. 


WEST. Ne Vera Palmer is now 

in her sixth year as 
Hammond organ soloist and 
leader of her own ‘trio at the 
Shrine Club in Portland, Ore. 
. . . Pianist-vocalist Tilli Dieterle 
finishing a:four-week run at the 
Del Tahquitz Hotel in Palm 
Springs, Calif. . .. Joe Sinatra of 
Local 9, Boston, joined Al Mar- 
tino as his pianist and conductor 
and is now at Ciro’s in Holly- 
wood. 


‘in Long Beach, Calii: 


.. Tiny Hill one- © 


Les Brown one-niting on the 
West’ Coast . ... Harry Ranch 
appearing at the Wilton Hotel 
.«. Muygsy 
Spanier plays the Royal Room in 
Los Angeles. March 9th to April 
5th . ... Jack Fina returns to 
Hollyivood at the conclusion of 
his engagement at the Roosevelt 
Hotel Grill in. New York Gity. 

Dick and Domina Sparks at 
the Shéppard Air Force Base 


_ Officers’ Club in Wichita Falls, 


Texas . ... Onan Vaudell has just 
been signed up for the fifth con- 
secutive year as Hammond or- 
ganist at the Midland Country 
Club in Midland, Texas. 


ALL OVER. Lester Young into 
-Pep’s Musical Bar 

in Philadelphia on March: 30th 
for one’ week . . .. The. Eddie 
Heywood Trio featured at’ the 
Apollo Theater in New York 
City March 6th to 12th. On the 
13th the boys move to the How- 
ard Theater in Washington, 
D. C., for another one-week stint. 
Leon Abbey and his trio, which 


enjoyed a four-year run at Harry’s’ 


Lounge in Chicago, and followed 


with engagements throughout the - 


Midwest, returned to the Lounge 
in February for an indefinite stay 
... The Benny’s Trio has been 
doing well for* the past sixteen 
months at the Chateau Louis in 
Val D’Or Abitibi, Province of 
Quebec, Canada. 

The Kirby Stone Quintette at 
the Five O’Clock Club in Miami 
Beach, Fla., until the end of 
March Trumpeter Ronny 
Andrews and his orchestra play 
at the main ballroom of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel in Phila- 
delphia on March 13th for the 
annual F.B.I. ball. . This is the 
third year for the young maestro 
to play for the same occasion: 

Ted Holly, who’s been playing 
in and around St. Louis for the 
past fifteen years, now has his 
own spot in downtown East St. 
Louis, playing in the band him- 
self and changing sidemen every 
few weeks After a three- 
month stay at Champ’s Shore- 
house in Bridgeport, Conn., the 
Jack Still orchestra moved back to 
Glorieta Manor in this city on 
February 21st for a three-month 
stay. Harry Ahlberg does all the 
arranging for the outfit. 

Ray Rivera and his Ray Notes 
opened at the New Sherwood Inn 
in Trenton, N. J., featuring Lou 
Quintas on drums and _ leader 
Rivera on bass and vocals. 
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You never saw 
such an expression 


on a man’s face 
in all your life!” 


“His horn had more snap, 
| more power, more tone-color, 
| and a livelier response than 
he'd ever gotten... 

the very first time he 
tried one of my reeds! 


My friend, who runs a music store 
here in Hollywood, was tickled pink. 
Seems that one of his customers, a 
sax star with one of the well-known 
bands out here on the coast, had been 
complaining about not being able to 
find a good reed any more. Finally, 
one day my friend persuaded him to 
try one of my Roy J. Maier SIGNA- 
TURE Reeds. Well, sir, you'd have 
thought someone had willed him a 
million dollars, he was so pleased with 
it! He came back, grinning from ear 
to ear, to tell my friend about it. 
Claimed his sax had a livelier tone and 
a snappier response from the first 
moment he slipped one on his mouth- 
piece. @f course, he doesn’t know why 
my SIGNATURE reeds are better... 
he just knows they are/ Actually, the 
difference is in the fine, selected cane 
I use—and the special way I cut them 
... ever so gently ...so that the virgin 
vitality and flexibility of the cane isn’t 
squeezed out... but remains to give 
you more power, ideal tone color and 
live, snappy response.” 


YOU'LL like ’em, too! 


Buy ’em...try’em! 
You'll like the way 
they supercharge 
your horn, too! Ask 
for Roy J. Maier 
SIGNATURE Reeds 
at your music dealer 
NOW! 


8 STRENGTHS —1, 1%, 2, 22, 3, 3%2, 4 and 5 
Clarinet — Alto Sax —Tenor Sax 
Distributed through Music Stores by 

H.& A. SELMER INC. © ELKHART, a 





PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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Speaking of Music 
(Continued from page twelve) 


the Symphonie Fantastique, but one was never 
iowed to lose sight of the musical idea. 

It is our belief that the piano music of Franz 
Liszt is the hardest of all to interpret to a mod 
ern audience. The pianist must steer between 
understatement and vulgarian display. Perhaps 
his salvation lies in giving himself over to the 
idea that there is still a place in the world for 
This John Crown 


—P, A. 


the grand romantic gesture. 
did, and the effect was electric. 


Fair Exchange 


HE National Orchestral Association has a 

novel plan, the “interchange-of-artist” idea, 

inaugurated in 1951 between the National 
Music League and the Jeunneses Musicales de 
France. This makes it possible for these or- 
ganizations to exchange artists—as well as to 
promote reciprocally tours through the host’s 
country. This year the two artists on this 
“exchange list” appeared at the Association's 
concert at Carnegie Hall, on January 5th. Sid 
ney Harth, American violinist who toured 
Europe in 1951-52 under the auspices of the 
Jeunneses Musicales de France proved himself 
—in his playing of the Bach E Major and the 
Prokofiev No. 2—the utterly sincere artist, with 
a way of playing Bach which made one believe 
fuzziness had been outlawed forever. His im- 
peccable string-crossings and his precise finger- 
ings were, however, but means to an end, this 
the true interpretation of Bach, and a way with 
Prokohev which placed the Concerto at once 
among understandable and lovable staples of 
the violinist’s repertoire. 

In the second half of the program, Philippe 
Entremont, French pianist, chosen as the ex- 
change artist to tour the United States under the 
auspices of the National Music League in 1952- 
53, played the Liszt E-flat and the André Jolivet 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in its first 
American performance, compositions tempest- 
uous and intense, exactly suited to his style. 

Leon Barzin conducted the concert. 


—H. E. S. 





LEON BARZIN 


Guitaristic 
Ti IE FOLK who on the evening of March 


Ist filled every seat of Town Hall, New 
York, stood in the doorways and ran over 
onto the platiorm, leaving only a magic circle 
for the player, witnessed a performance which 
left no doubt that in Andres Segovia one finds 
an artist able to explore to the full the capabili 
ties of his instrument. Watching his_half- 
fisted right hand showering notes lightly along 
the trellis of the guitar’s fingerboard these ab- 
sorbed listeners found they must adjust clang- 
obsessed ears to new values—innumerable shades 
of softness, nuances the equilibrium of which 
could be destroyed by a thought, phrases so deft 
as to seem illusory. Several of the evening’s 
compositions were composed for Segovia, and, 
since it is this guitarist’s custom to have long 
preliminary discussions with the composers, 
composed with full knowledge of the instru- 
ment’s scope. Thus, something unique emerged, 
a perfect blending of three creations: the com- 
poser’s, the instrumentalist’s and the guitar’s. 
However, the members of the audience did 
not take time to brood over this matter. They 








Symphony and Opera 
(Continued from page eleven) 


ing Frog of Calaveras County . . . Boris Goldov 
sky’s Opera Theatre in Boston closed its seventh 
season March Ist with a production of Verdi's 
Falstaff in a new English version . . . Montreal 
has a “Minute Opera Theatre” which early this 
month presented two works of high interest: 
Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley. and Offen 
bach’s La Mariage aux Lanternes ... The Man- 
hattan School of Music (New York) will pre- 
sent in May Haydn’s The Songstress, Marc 
Blitzstein’s The Harpies and Bohuslav Martinu’s 
The Comedy on the Bridge. 


Paul Hindemith conducted his 
PREMIERES own Die Harmonie der Welt 

when it was presented in its 
American premiere on March 13th by the 
Minneapolis Symphony . . . World premiere of 
Ernst Krenek’s Medea, a dramatic score for 
contralto and orchestra, was the offering of the 
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Philadelphia Orchestra at its March 13th and 
14th concerts . . . Leroy Robertson’s Oratorio 
on the “Book of Mormon” received its premiere 
to great acclaim when the Utah Symphony and 
a 300-voice choir presented it in Salt Lake City 
on February 18th . . . Under the direction of 
Hermann Herz, the Duluth Symphony Orches- 
tra on March 27th will play a recently composed 
Symphony by Dr. Addison Alspach, head of 
the Music Department of the Duluth branch 
of the University of Minnesota . . . Premieres 
»presented during February: first American per- 
formance of a Sonata for Four French Horns 
by Paul Hindemith, at Branford College, Yale 
University; world premiere of “Idyll” for violin 
and orchestra, by Irwin Fischer, by the Gary 
(Indiana) Civic Symphony; world premiere of 
Martinu’s Rhapsody-Concerto for Viola and 
Orchestra . . . The March 5th concert of the 
Babylon (Long Island) Symphony, Christos 
Vrionides, conductor, presented the premiere of 
Theodore Fitch’s “Two New England Fancies 
—State Highway and Concord Bridges.” 


only enjoyed it—only knew here was someone 
speaking, singing, murmuring, breathing through 
his instrument, serenading them, communing 
with them, immersing them in pure tone. They 
detected, moreover, that here was an instru- 
mentalist who could make modern works Song- 
ful and simple. They noted that Segovia 
ended each composition not with a flourish— 
nothing so artificial as that!—but with just the 
shade of meaning which made the ensuing 
moments of silence eloquent. —H. E. S. 


Conductor as Showman 
(Continued from page seventeen) 


Frieder Weissmann is well equipped at every 
point as a conductor. He possesses a solid tech- 
nical foundation. He has warmth and humor. 
And he is a musician with a deep knowledge 
of human psychology. 

This is best illustrated by his association with 
New York’s now famed Old-Timers’ Orchestra, 
a group of eighty-five first-class artists who for- 
merly were members of some of the nation’s 
finest symphonic groups. They are retired sym- 
phony musicians who have yielded their chairs 
to younger men, but who are by no means 
ready to stop playing. After hearing several of 
their rehearsals, Local 802 decided to use some 
of its share of the AFM recording and transcrip- 
tion royalties to help the Old-Timers along. 

At his first rehearsal with the Old-Timers’ 
Orchestra in the spring of 1950, Weissmann felt 
quite helpless in front of his musicians who 
“knew everything.” They were all showing 
each other how to play—and small wonder, with 
eleven ex-concertmasters in the string section, 
and counterparts among the woodwind and 
brass players. Weissmann was ready to take 
off, but the men begged him to come for just 
one more rehearsal—which he did—and he was 
soon sold on them. 

By August the musicians had polished their 
work enough to give their first free concert 
for an audience of 4,000 in Brooklyn’s Prospect 
Park. Next came three performances in Man 
hattan’s Metropolitan Museum—and to prove 
that new music was not beyond the oldsters, they 
chose Virgil Thomson’s dissonant The Seine at 
Night—and the brasses got their chance to show 
they still had both wind and beauty of tone. 





Grant Johannesen (born in Utah) 
SOLOISTS was piano soloist with the Na- 

tional Orchestral Association when 
it presented its third Monday evening concert 
February 23rd . . . Benny Goodman was soloist 
with the Dallas Symphony Orchestra for their 
March 8th concert, when he played Weber's 
Concertina for Clarinet . . . In the eighth and 
concluding concert of its 1952-53 season, the 
Little Orchestra Society, Thomas Scherman con- 
ductor, had as soloists Rudolf Serkin, pianist, 
and Jan Tomasow, violinist . . . Jascha Heifetz 
was soloist at a special All-Star Popular Concert 
of the Cleveland Orchestra March 15th ... At 
a “Friends’ Fund” drive of the New York Phil 
harmonic-Symphony on March 8th, Stanley 
Drucker, clarinetist (at twenty-four the young 
est member of the Philharmonic), and Isidor 
Philipp, ninety-year-old pianist, were soloists. 
. . » Montreal-born Ellen Ballon was piano solo 
ist with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra at 


its March 3rd and 4th concerts. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Puerto Rican and Hawaiian Nights 
at the Brooklyn Public Library 



































PUERTO RICAN MUSICIANS AT LIBRARY 
(Left to right): Frank Ramoni, accordion; Luis 
Garcia (kneeling), trumpet and leader; Ralph 
(Rafael) Lopez, saxophone; Leonardo Torres, 
maracas and drums; Joe Ricci, trumpet; Luis 
Alizer, guitar; Hubert Salvatto, bass. 


UERTO Rican night, January 24th, at the 

Brooklyn Public Library, was a tremendous 
success. The two Puerto Rican small orchestras 
furnished by Local 802 under the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund of the Recording Industry 
contributed in no small measure to the enter- 
And the talk by Dr. 


tainment of the evening. 
representative of the 


Monserrat, New York 
Labor Department of Puerto Rico, was both 
instructive and diverting. 

Seven hundred and fifty people turned out, 
including over two hundred Puerto Ricans from 
the tive boroughs. The spectacle Was a colortul 
one. The folk dances and 
Island were exhibited in all their rich variety, 
and the songs were given a wonderfully rich 
presentation by the lovely vocalizing, and_ the 
authoritative guitar playing of Irma_ Rivera. 
frequent intervals, 


art dances of the 


The musicians played at 





accompanied the other acts, and were particularly 
popular while social dancing and refreshments 
concluded the evening. 

This event was one of a series entitled “Know 
Your Fellow-Americans” which the Brooklyn 
Public Library is giving. The idea of the pro- 
grams is to acquaint the citizens of Brooklyn 
with the cultural contributions which our out 
lying territories make to the total American 
pattern. 

The Brooklyn Public Library, which is in the 
shape of an open book, is an ideal place to 
hold such meetings. Its superb entrance hall, 
and the three-story-high main reading room are 
like something from a building of the twenty- 
second century, conveying an impression of vast- 
ness without any feeling of oppression or pre- 
tence. 

The evening was a great triumph, not only for 
the Puerto Rican group, but for the staff of the 
Library. As everyone was leaving, one of the 
musicians said regretfully to the Librarian, 
Francis St. John, that he wished he lived in 
Brooklyn, so that he might take home a book 
which had interested him when he dipped into 
it when leaning against a bookshelf while wait- 
ing to play. Mr. St. John promptly issued him 
a temporary card, and told him to take the book 
When and music thus join 


along. literature 


Irma Rivera, vocalist and 
guitarist, a member of Lo- 
cal 802, entertained for a 
quarter hour at the Brook- 
lyn Public Library Puerto 
Rican night, with a delight- 
ful melange of lyrical, seri- 
ous, and witty songs. She 
has a large and varied 
repertory and sings in both 
Spanish and English. 





Music in the Making at Cooper Union 
By P. GLANVILLE-HICKS 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


choice of the actual note up to them. When 
asked by a curious member of the audience, 
“How do you indicate on such paper which 
note is to be played?” Feldman replied, “I don’t, 
it doesn’t matter. Any sound will do so long 
as the player does something at the point marked 
for his entry.” He added by way of illumina- 
tion that “it calls for rigid self-discipline on the 
part of the members of the orchestra to pertorm 
this work.” 

The audience was not really fooled, and esti 
mated the rather amusing experiment for what 
it was, the work of one of the philosophers of 
the negative who point up brilliantly the assets 
ot a positive—any positive—way of working. 


In Favor of Compression and Understatement 


If one were to aim two suggestions at the 
David Brockman Cooper Union Forum organ- 
izers, they might be these: First, less talking 
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from the stage, especially from the conductor, 
whose skill and value as conductor and- musical 
force amply represent him; and, by the same 
token, more talking from the still shy audiences. 
Second, in the continuation and expansion of 
this project next season, a greater, more con- 
scientious search should be made for works 
embodying the less freakish, more consolidated 
ground in twentieth century music. Once these 
concerts are established, there should be no need 
to rely so much on the natural shock value of 
the innovation and the stunt. And if the supply 
of such solid contemporary masterpieces runs 
low among our own Americana, then tap the 
rich veins of Europe’s production of our time; 
for this Brave New Public is a typical cross 
section of the musical publics of this country, 
who have been consistently insulted these many 
years by crass underestimation, and they deserve 
the best. 





JOE LOPA AND HIS SONG OF THE ISLAND 
HAWAIIAN ORCHESTRA IN BROOKLYN 


iorces, librarians can feel as gay as Puerto 
Ricans! —S. S. S. 
Hawaiian Evening 

HE Hawaiian evening, February 24th, at the 

Brooklyn Public Library, showed what great 
strides the libraries have made in developing 
adult education programs that delight while they 
instruct. Anyone who thinks a library is just 
a place that stores and stamps out books should 
have been present at the Hawaiian event in 
Brooklyn. 

The music, so important a part of any Hawai- 
ian festivity, was furnished by Joe Lopa and his 
guitarist-singers, who came under the auspices 
of Local 802’s area share of the Music Perform- 
ance Trust Fund of the Recording Industry. 
Their music was brisk, jolly, and plangent, and 
it furnished fine accompaniment tor the hulas, 
both the traditional religious ones, and the 
sinuous and sophisticated night club version of 
it so charmingly expounded by the Japanese 
Hawaiian, Margaret Befu. The solid fare 
of the evening was a lecture, with slides, by 
Dr. Harry Shapiro, curator of anthropology at 
the American Museum of Natural History. He 
dealt with the various racial admixtures found 
in the Islands, so well exemplified in the thirty- 
seven famous bronze busts by Malvina Hoffman 
in the Bishop Museum in Honolulu. He gave 
the historical reasons as to why the Islands are 
a veritable model in the field of inter-race re- 
lations. The atmosphere of tolerance and co- 
operation among the various groups in_ the 
territory is noteworthy, he said. 

Here was adult education at its best, accom- 
panied by music and festivity. 5S. 

Alaska Story 

FM Alaska locals in Anchorage (650), Fair- 

banks (481), and Juneau (672) will want 
to be on the lookout for our next month’s story 
on Alaska Night at the Brooklyn Public Library. 
If members up there know of onetime sour- 
dough musicians now in and around New York, 
who might be tapped to help with the music 
at the Library, under the auspices of the Music 
Performance Trust Fund of the Recording In- 
dustry, write down to these boys to get in touch 
with Jerry Alexander’s Committee at Local 802. 

—S. S. S. 
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MUSICIANS IN THE NEWS 


MICHEL CHAUVETON 

Michel Chauveton, violinist, ap- 
peared as soloist in a performance 
of the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto 
with the Eastern Connecticut Sym- 
phony on February 22nd and on 
March Ist. He recently returned 
from a concert tour of Europe where 
he appeared as soloist at forty-two 
concerts throughout the Continent. 


The twenty-three-year-old violin 
ist began his studies at the age of ten 
under Alfred Loewenguth. At four- 
teen he entered the Conservatoire 
National de Musique of Paris, and 
1946 was 


upon graduation in 


aE —_—_—_—_—§_ 


awarded first prizes for excellence 
in violin and chamber music studies. | 
In 1947 he was soloist under Paul 
Paray for the Ravel festival, and 


from that time on until 1951 has 
traveled extensively throughout 
Europe. 


In April Chauveton will be heard 
in a recital of old and modern 
French music at Connecticut College 
for Women in New London. 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE TITLED 


On February 24th Queen Eliza- 
beth II conferred the title of Com- 
mander of the Order of the British 





Empire on William Primrose, the 
Glasgow-born violist. Primrose was 
the only musician included on the 
Honor List when it was announced 
in 1952. 

Primrose, who has been absent 
from the United States for the past 
season, will return to this country 
for the 1953-54 concert season. 


MIRANDA AT TOWN HALL 
Premiere of Paul Hindemith’s 
Concerto tor French Horn and Or- 
chestra and the appearance of a 
French horn soloist were two novel- 
ties of the January Town Hall, New 
York, concert of the Little Orches- 
tra Society under Thomas Scherman 
—novelties which conveniently dove- 
tailed in one refreshing performance. 





“THE BEST DEMAND THE BEST" 





DON BAGLEY 


The Ampeg Bassamp Co. 


214 W. 42 ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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PHONE: 


LONGACRE 4-7184 


STAN KENTON 


Easily Installed in 30 Minutes. 





No Cutting or Drilling. 





Tony Miranda who was soloist in 
the Hindemith brought out-the jolly 
counterpoint of the composer’s con- 
ception and the fine sonority between 
solo and strings. Mr. Miranda has 


m 





Tony Miranda 


been a member of the Little Orches- 
tra six years, and for the last two 
years of the N.B.C. Symphony. He 
played the American premiere of 
the Richard Strauss Horn Concerto 
No. 2 in 1948 and the New York 
premiere of the Schumann Concert 
stick for Four Horns in 1950. 


LEON STEIN 

An evening devoted to the music 
of Leon Stein, the American com- 
poser, Was sponsored recently by the 
Beta Pi Mu Fraternity of the De- 
Paul University School of Music. 
Since Dr. Stein was awarded a first 
prize in composition by the Uni- 
versity in 1931 for his Suite tor 
String Quartette he has won numer- 
ous contests, the most recent being 
the $750.00 American Composer’s 
Commission Award for 1950. 

Born in Chicago, he studied on 
scholarship at the DePaul University 
School of Music, and since 1931 has 
been a member of its faculty. He 
is at present Director of the Gradu- 
ate Division and Chairman of the 
Department of Theory and Compo 
sition. 

Under the auspices of the Chicago 
Civic Orchestra he was awarded a 
fellowship in conducting with Fred- 
erick Stock and Hans Lange. Since 
1945 he has been conductor of the 
Community Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago and has appeared as guest 
conductor with numerous other or 
chestras. 

His orchestral works including 
Three Symphonies, Triptych on 
Three Poems of Walt Whitman, 
Three Hassidic Dances, Sinfonietta 
for String Orchestra, and many 
others, have been performed by 
thirty-five different orchestras in the 
United States. He has written ex- 
tensively also for chamber ensembles 
and choral groups. 
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Finest Quality Hard Rubber 
Most careful workmanship. 
Accuracy of intonation. 
Great variety of facings 
and chambers, add up to 


£ 
THE WORLDS FINEST 


BROS. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you these fine mouthpieces 
for clarinet and saxophone. 
For Free Circulars Write to: 


BOX 145, QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 
















ATTENTION! 
BASS PLAYERS 


Safranski & Jackson 


both agree that the 


% a r 
APTO BASS-KIT 
is truly the BASSMAN’S FRIEND. Here, at 
last, is a selection of hard-to-get items which 
will enable you to improve your playing by 
facilitating the acquiring of finesse, and 
other spocial items you will be happy to 
own for keeping your bass in the very best 
condition. Send postcard today for litera- 
ture describing these secrets that reveal 
for the first time the tricks of the trade that 
top professionals depend on for the art of 


Polished Bass Playing. 
THE APTO COMPANY 
43-09 47th Ave., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Tel.: EXeter 2-6444 














S-P-R-E-A- _D-S FAR THER 
LASTS LONGER 


HOLTON 
OIL 


Superior spreading power, 
slower evaporation, uniform 
consistency—HOLTON OJL tests 
best for easier, speedier instru- 
ment action. 

No. 1—Trombone Slides 
No. 2—Valve Instruments 
No. 3—Fine Mechanisms 
25¢ With Swab Applicator. 
30c With Dropper. 











BUY IT AT 


MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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GUITARISTS !— 
IMPROVISING COURSE — A practical! self- 
nstruction study for Spanish Guitar (ad- 
vanced and prof.). Details, write....$15.00 
GUITAR CHORDS —A modern study of 
chord-voicings in diagram form for all- 
around playing. (Movable formations)..$1.50 
GUITAR-LICKS — 60 Modern Licks, Runs, of 
top-flight artists, transcribed from record- 
ings. (Prof. material). Book No. 2...... $1.25 


NO C.0.D’s. TEACHERS - SCHOOLS write. 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC 


Box 267 - + - Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Concert Bands 


ELKHART CIRCUS BAND CONCERT 

Local circus fans turned out en masse to hear Merle Evans, veteran 
circus bandmaster lead the Elkhart Municipal Band in its first concert 
of the new year, at the Elkhart High School auditorium. Mr. Evans has 
been the director of the Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey Circus 
band for the past thirty-four years and has never missed a performance. 

Ross Davis, director of the Elkhart Municipal Band, opened the 
program with the Grand Entry March. He later surrendered the baton to 
Joseph Erskine, associate director of both the Municipal Band and the 
city’s symphony orchestra. 

Bandmaster Evans was introduced in a novel manner. When Mr. 
Davis returned to the stand to direct the band in March Symphonia, the 
stage lights were darkened and eight high school girls twirling lighted 
batons and followed by a clown came down the center aisle to the front 
of the stage. The lights were then turned on, and Merle Evans was 
observed directing the band, while Davis had disappeared. 

In a short talk, Evans told of the highlights of his long circus career. 
He said the band is “the clock of the show.” Numbers are selected and 
timed for each act, setting the pace for the entire performance. 

To illustrate this, Evans grouped six numbers under the title of Circus 
Music. Each time a whistle was blown by “ringmaster” Frank Reed, the 
band stopped, then instantly began the following number. 

The concert closed with the playing of Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
Forever’—the “disaster march” of the circus. It tells performers and 
attendants to get to their posts and dismiss the audience because some- 
thing has happened. Whenever Evans hears this march he is reminded 
of the tragedy at Hartford, Conn., when fire broke out at a performance 
of the circus and 169 lives were lost. 

Mr. Evans was the first of noted guest artists who will be presented 
with the Elkhart Municipal Band during the current season. 


\UBURN CIVIC BAND 

The Auburn Civic Band, formerly known as the Salem Town Com- 
mandery Band, has been in existence for over forty years. During the 
first World War, the entire band, under the direction of Dr. Howard E. 
Stone, enlisted in the armed services and became known as the Third 
Regiment Band. 

Soon after the war, the organization again resumed its original name. 
In the years following, the band played a series of summer concerts in 
the city parks of Auburn, New York, and participated in many parades. 
It was in 1940 that the members voted to change the name of the aggrega 
Salem Town Commandery to the Auburn Civic Band. 


tion from the 


Again, during the second World War, many of the members enlisted, 
leaving only a handful of musicians to carry on the work. 
activities during the war years, 


They played 
for many earning Army and Navy “E” 





awards. It was at this time, that Dr. Stone retired after thirty-five years 
of leadership. Maurice E. Rose then took over the conductorship of the 
band and has been working in that capacity since. 

With the war at an end, the veterans came back to take their places 
with the band once more. The roster now has over forty-five names. 
The first concert activity since the war was a Sousa Memorial Concert 
sponsored by the Music Performance Trust Fund. An overcrowded 
auditorium indicated the public interest and enthusiasm for more band 
music. In the summer of 1949 a series of concerts was sponsored by the 
city with a resulting attendance of over 18,000 listeners. 

The membership of the Auburn Civic Band is comprised of musicians 
of Local 239, Auburn. Five of the present members have been in the 
band for thirty-five years. 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results 







(Notes 1/3 actual size) 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 














BAND LEADERS-- 
COMBOS -- ACTS 


Save time — save money — avoid headaches 
Use the E-Z WAY BOOKKEEPING 
RECORD FOR BAND LEADERS 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 

A BOOKKEEPER TO USE IT 
One reading of the simple, understandable 
instructions and you will be able to save 
more than its low cost and you can begin 
using it any time. 
ONLY $3.50 POSTPAID. Clip this ad NOW 


and mail with your remittance to: 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 


P. O. BOX 301. (IM) CANTON, OHIO 








PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 
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STRINGS 


9 JAZZ FOLIOS £2" terre 


ody, arrange at 
sight, 100 Licks, 50 Piano, Accordion or Gui- 
tar intros., Walking Bass, 25 Riff Choruses, 
Scales and Chord Ad lib... 
COMBO Folio, 3-7 piece, $2.00. 30 
Intros, 50 Endings, 30 Chasers, 6 Combo 
Riffs ... Be Bop system ... $2.00. Send 
50c for C.O.D. Free circulars. 
WIN NEHER - - LAURELDALE, PA, 
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Borg Larsen 


PRECISION MOUTHPIECES 
















WITH THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
DOUBLE-TONE 
CHAMBER 







®@ For Saxophone, Clarinet 


in Ebonite, Sheffield f 
Stainless Steel. ; 
® See your local dealer 
or write: j 
Dept. 4 ; 


LARSEN 
New York 36 


1 en eC 
116 West 48th St. 





EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
wort STRINGS wove 


“The String with the Golden Tone” 
and the 
mciie) ici as ie 
ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 











LATINETTES 


For Small Dance Bands 
Arranged by “CHICO” O’FARRILL 
21 top Latin tunes, including MAMBO 
in F, MERRY MAMBO, MAMA TERESA, 
LOS TIMBALES, RUMBA BE-BOP, NINA 
etc., Drummer’s Guide and Dictionary 
of Latin-American Rhythms. 

C BOOK, Bb BOOK, Eb BOOK, $1.00 Each. 
P. s—Hot Off the Press! 
JUMPIN’ THE MAMBO 
Full Dance Orchestration, $1.00. 

At your Local Dealer or direct from 
ANTOBAL MUSIC COMPANY 
313 West 20th St., New York (11), N. Y. 























Complete Course in Harmony 


A “SELF INSTRUCTOR” by Joseph A. Hagen 
From this course, to which a KEY has been 
added, a thorough knowledge of harmony 
may be had (without the aid of a teacher) 
for the price of one personal lesson. 
Write for details and money-back guar- 
antee. 70 Webster Ave., Paterson, N. J. 














the maga- 
NOW! ws EMCEE as: 
Contains original material, 
Monologues, Parodies, Band 
Novelties, Skits, Dialogues, 
Songs, Patter, Gags, Jokes. 
Subscription $2. Add $1 for 
4 gagpacked back issues. 


EMCEE, Desk 11 


P. O. Box 983 
Chicago 90, Ill. 








Official Business compiled to date 








MIDWEST CONFERENCE 


The thirtieth annual meeting of 
the Midwest Conference of Musi- 
cians will be held April 19-20, 1953, 
in Austin, Minnesota, with head- 
quarters at the Fox Hotel. 

Oificers of locals in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Minnesota are cordially invited to 
have delegates present at this mo- 
mentous conference. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Harold Callahan, member Local 
526, Jersey City, N. J. 

Charles Lampkin, member Local 
167, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Herbie Williams, former member 
Local 549, Bridgeport, Conn. 


NOTICE! 

Members are warned not to per- 
form for or with Bob Chester, who 
stands erased from the Federation, 
by order of the National Secretary’s 
Office. Such violation places your 
membership in jeopardy. 

LEO CLUESMANN, 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 31, Hamilton, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Ernest E. Weaver, 921 Harri- 
son Ave. 

Local 91, Westfield, Mass.—Presi- 
dent, Richard Hamilton, 6 Lathrop 
Ave. Phone: 2871-M. 

Local 177, Morristown, N. J.— 
Secretary, W. Knight Clynes, Jr., 
15 Mt. Airy Road, Bernardsville, 
N. d. 

Local 680, Elkhorn, Wis.—Secre- 
tary, Edgar E. Lawrence, Box 182. 

Local 228, Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
President, Austin Westerman, 125 
Den Blyker Place. Phone: 5-1339. 

Local 297, Wichita, Kan.—Presi- 
dent, Vernon K. Nydegger, 1256 
South Pershing, Wichita 17, Kan. 
Phone: 63-5317. 

Local 300, New London, Wis.— 
President, Melvin Roe, 324 East 
Spring St. 

Local 307, LaSalle, Ill.—Secre- 
tary, Joseph M. DeZutti, Webster 
Park, Spring Valley, Ill. 

Local 391, Ottawa, Ill.—President, 
Carlos Santucci, R. F. D. 1. 

Local 408, Biddeford, Maine— 
President, Ludger Picher, 2 Tibbetts 
St. Phone: 4-4695. 

Local 435, Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Sec- 
retary, James T. Corder, Box 1255, 
University, Ala. 

Local 482, Portsmouth, Ohio— 
President, Quinn Snyder, 2501 Gal- 
lia St. 

Local 523, Stambaugh, Mich.— 
Secretary, Edward Fedrizzi, Jr., 17 
Lawrence Ave., Caspian, Mich. 
Phone: 1475. 

Local 531, Marion, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Marion E. Burton, 179 Stark 
Court. Phone: 2-0883. 

Local 536, St. Cloud, Minn.— 
President, Burt Lundberg, 401 Sth 
Ave., So. 

Local 559, Beacon, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Edward Schiller, 259 Rombout 
Ave. Phone: 2039-W. 

Local 615, Port Arthur, Texas— 
President, George Barrilleaux, 1401 
Ninth St. Secretary, C. H. Vaughn, 
2935 Thomas Blvd. 





Local 663, Escanaba, Mich. — 


‘President, Stafford LeDuc, 211 No. 


12th St. Phone: 2569-W. 
Local 683, Lancaster, Ohio—Pres- 
ident, Robert Ricketts, 232 Oak St. 
Local 745, Lemont, I1l.—Presi- 
dent, Sylvester Nona, 602 State St. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 55, Meriden, Conn.—Secre- 
tary, Gaspar J. Rabito, Old Colony 
Road, Tracy, Conn. 

Local 61, Oil City, Pa.—Secretary, 
Robert C. Hartz, 803 East Fourth St. 

Local 169, Manhattan, Kan.— 
President, Stanley R. Broadhurst, 


621 Bluemont. Secretary, Hubert 
F. Adams, P. O. Box 261. Phone: 


4021. 

Local 181, Aurora, I1l.—President, 
Robert Hesselbaum, 1112 East Main 
St. 

Local 212, Ely, Nev.—Secretary, 
J. E. Heald, 1047 Murray St. 
Phone: 5770. 


Local 252, Muskegon, Mich.-—— 
President, V. J. Blakeman, 2832 
Mason Blvd., Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. Secretary, E. D. Lupien, 2828 
Mason Blvd., Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. 


Local 261, Vicksburg, Miss.—Pres- 
ident, Hardy A. Katzenmeyer, 1011 
First East St. 

Local 272, Provo, Utah—Presi- 
dent, Robert W. Evans, 1316 North 
380 West. 

Local 292, Santa Rosa, Calif.— 
Secretary, Cliff Dont, 4623 Sullivan 
Way. Phone: 5577-W. 

Local 694, Greenville, S. C.—Sec- 
retary, Perry A. Hudson, P. O. Box 
2072. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, either 
severally or jointly. 

Bee Mack, Hot Springs National 
Park, Arkansas, $504.64. s 

W. C. Jarrett, Long Beach, Calif., 
no amount given. 

Delta Club and Barbara 
Pittsburg, Calif., $315.28. 

Madigan Entertainment Service, 
New Haven, Conn., $85.00. 

Circus Bar and Charles Bogan, 
Miami Beach, Fla., $427.53. 

Tim Gayle, Chicago, Ill., $2,145.00. 

Liberal Chapter No. 17, Disabled 
American Veterans, and H. R. Allen, 
Liberal, Kan., $600.00. 

King Midas Restaurant, Mutt Are- 
novski, manager, and Canal Enter- 
prises, Inc., Buzzards Bay, Mass., 
$579.95. 

Leslie Wilson, Muskegon Heights, 
Mich., $876.50. 

Co. B, State Guard, and Alvin 
Costello, Rochester, Minn., $150.00. 

Entertainment Enterprises and 
Lillard Haynes, St. Louis, Mo., 
$298.00. 

Three Acres Grill and Dominick 
Cerrito, Lyndhurst, N. J., $106.50. 

Ashbaugh’s Nite Club, and Mr. 
and Mrs. H. R. Ashbaugh, Truth or 
Consequences, N. M., $67.00. 

Floyd Johnson, and Jonathan 
States, Albany, N. Y., $200.00. 

Flamingo Club and Mike Imm, 
Lima, Ohio, $250.00. 

Lincoln Lounge, and David Fran- 
kel, Massillon, Ohio, $150.00. 


Bliss, 





By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


STICK CONTROL 


For the practicing drummer.......... $2.00 


MALLET CONTROL 


For the practicing mallet player..$2.50 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


For Schools and Drum Corps........ $1.00 


DODGE DRUM SCHOOL 


Elementary and Advanced 
Le EO Ee $2.00 


DODGE DRUM CHART 


400 Measures Analyzed and 
POUT se csnicsccenncenianinisnsninadn ecccece | oS 





Postpaid — Cash with Order 





GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 











PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
Hf) 


simplifies leatning and 
with or without knowl- 
edge of music Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma’ granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITAE } and UNCROWDED _ field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—-52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 


instrument t 
assures accuracy 














(larinetists Attention 


My new CRYSTAL CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 
with Of-Center Bore will amaze you with 
its ease of blowing, beautiful tone and 
perfect intonation. Truly the artist's per- 
fect clarinet mouthpiece. The bore is 
raised one-sixteenth inch nearer the reed. 
What a difference this makes. Highly 
polished lay, beautifully finished. Priced 
at $10.00. Your money right back if you 
don’t keep it. OB* lay strictly legit, 3, 4, 
5, 5* each more open. 
No other mouthpiece with bore 


Off Center is made. 


HARRY E. O'BRIEN & SON 
P. O. Box 5924, Indianapolis 20, Ind. 














CHOICE OF THE artists 





STRINGS 





LEARN “HOT”? PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of ‘‘hot’’ breaks 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, 535 "k or 

ast t t. 
Elmer B. Fuchs Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


























Be a Top Pianist — Modernize! 
FOUR NEW BOOKS 

1. Block Chords Exercises. 

2. Single Finger F:gures for the Piano. 

3. Substitute Chords and Voicings by 
Mastery of Moderne Scales. 

4. Substitute Chords and Voicings by 
Mastery of Mod Progressi 

Each book of 15 studies, $3.00. Send Postal 

or Bank Money Order only to SAM SAXE, 








6513 Delongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Thurmon Johnson, Wichita Falls, 

Texas, $812.80. 
Osear Davis 

£2.800.00. 
Jesse Lee Fox, $72.00. 
H. H. Shuster, $155.00. 


and Marion Pope, 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399— 
J. Russell O'Neal, Muriel L. Bryn- 
ing. 


Boston, Mass.. Local 9—Maurice 
Tushin. 
Cleveland, 
Kirchner, Beryl 
Smith, Sr. 
Chicago, I1l., Local 10 
Hennessy, Melville J. Stitzel, 
Herman, James Belohlav, Joseph 
Urbanek, George J. Gammon, Jr., 
William J. Braun, J. A. Phillips, 
Edw. Jonas, Gus Breuer, Wilbur 
R. Speer, Albin Hase, Ladislav 
Hlavaty, Stanley Domanski, Louis 
E. Sarli, Irving Schuster 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Local 1 
Finch. 
Cleveland, 
Special. 
Detroit, 
O. Clark, Geo. 
Denver, Colo., 
Peterson. 
Fitchburg, 
Heino Lystila, E. 
Hazleton, Pa., 
Harris. 
Kansas City, Mo., Local 34 
L. Holman, Neil McGinnis. 
Kingston, Ont., Canada, Local 518 
—Hugh Dowling. 


4—Morris 
Joseph 


Ohio, Local 
Rubinstein, 


Daniel J. 


Charles 


Ohio, Local 4—Mike 
Mich., Local 5—Edward 
Gilbert Ranson. 

Local 20-—-Wm. J. 
Mass., Local 173-— 
Percival Coleman. 


Local 139—John J. 


—Luke 


Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Wm. 
Crusor. 
Laneaster, Pa., Local 294—Anna 


M. Howell. 


Montreal, Que., Canada, Local 406 
—Arthur Gariepy. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73— 
Lolita McLean, Harold Simpson. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Selene 
Dresser. 

New Haven, Conn., Local 234— 
Dr. Emerson L. Stone. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—James 
P. Moore, Sr., Henry V. Arands, 


Miguel Flores. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802— 
Nicholas I. Nikitin, Raffaele Macri, 
Herbert Kingsley, Omega Smith, 
Bogumil Sykora, Edward Acton, 
Jacob Gerbstein, Isidore Granlick, 
Samuel Blank, Albert Fenn, Joseph 
Luciano, Sam Rosenberg, Morris 


Reines, Johnny Roshuk. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Loyal S. 
Mole. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 558—William 
Keeler. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Local 77—For- 
tunato Columbo, Albin Hase, Ed- 
ward Raho. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Fred- 
erick A. Fiore, Joseph J. Lehnert, 
John (Jack) G. Neale. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Jack D. Downie, Jess E. Lehman. 


San Juan, P. R., Local 468—Ro- 
sendo Rivera Salgado. 
Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85— 


Louis White. 


San Juan, P. R., Local 468—Jose 


Monserrat. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94— Tony 
Smith. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—Charles E. Musgrave, Joseph 
Thornton. 

MARCH. 1953 


Dave 


Bookers’ Licenses Revoked 


CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 
UE: NE srisicettacsacendensicieinaisnans 763 
Hollywood 
Ainsworth-Box Agency .........cc.cc008 2512 
Artists Corp. of America 4244 





Dempster, Ann .... 
Finn, Jay 
Federal Artists Corp. 
i G OEE 
Harry S. Taylor Ag r 262 
Herring, Will 


















Lening, Evelyr 

Montague, Percivz 5 diadeneses 1922 
Rinaldo, Ben, Agency, Inc. 899 
Skeels, Lloyd L. 2010 

Los Angeles 

Bonded Management Ageney .......... 788 
eae ae 2074 
I, DOI: Bis. csscancéconscesssesscnnesasrance 4663 
Gustafson, Ted, Agency ...............:c00 1565 
Lara, Sidney ...... 4474 
McDaniels, R. 1790 
Pollard, Otis E. 3463 
Roberts, Harold Ww illiam . 1905 
a A ene 5153 
Strauss Theatrical Productions 1438 





Young, Nate 
San Diego 
Johnson, Frank 





San Jose 


Fuller, Frank H. 
Hamilton, Jack 

















COLORADO 
Denver 
Se, TO sicicientionmnimiionas Tae 
Grand Junctlon 
as TO  caiiicteestsncaececetensocancininnionticcia 1857 
Sterling 
Southwestern Orchestra Service.... 2133 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
McC ormack and Baslry ........cccccccccscces 50 
tex Orchestra Service 1386 
Bristol 
I, FRI casiiecdctsccccnitcctcimnmnts 4682 
Danbury 
Falzone Orchestra Bookings .......... 1037 
East Hartford 
American Artist Association .......... 3469 
Hartford 
Doolittle, Don 5 
McClusky, ‘Yhorp L. 718 
New England Entertainment 
ITE, ccccctennatsinnnenicetsntinenstaamaseianseniinn 80 
Vocal Lett Music Publishing & 
ONIN ODL caniransisccnssnssacsstnasrciactotes 193 
Manchester 
BOGOTA CK, TRGBUOT 5a. ccccvvcccsnsisssscssseccssocs 4641 
New Haven 
William Madigan (Madigan Enter- 
tainment Service) ..........ccccccccsees 821 


New London 


Thames Booking Agency (Donald _ 
Snitkin and Frederick J. Barber) 5422 








Stratford 
Phekkus, Albert BM. ...ccccccccssoccccccsccccsceccse 1161 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
Alliance Amusements, Inc. ... 339 
LGDERTTO, TUAOD cccccreseccssoccccscesssecenss 323 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 
Chamberlin, Geo. H. .....cscsssssscsscereeee 4103 
Jacksonville 





Associated Artists, Inc. 
Earl Newberry 





Foor, Sam, Enterprises ...... Jeseudaninbins 3400 
Miami 

Chrisman Productions ........ccseeseeees 1831 

Mason, Lee 3858 

Steele Arrington, INC. ..cccccsccccocccocees 1451 


Miami Beach 
Interstate Theatrical Agency ......... 2914 










































Pensacola 
National Orchestra Syndicate ........ 3134 
St. Petersburg 
SR Tiki. Tile: saccotessrictaiinionensaninscinisiiniia 2691 
West Paim Beach 
Maral. Tate: WE. cpecccssscenscoresenioeses 3771 
GEORGIA 
Augusta 
DE ism, ACHR CTIORGD: ccccceccicctccsncccrssnssens 4842 
Joe Minnick 
FEO is, We ch, AG Rintiscsteinianaeinesnicssiasingis 3224 
ILLINOIS 
Beardstown 
I TG asiscatsievniancpicsttenanasdstintisiniind 2902 
Bloomington 
Four Star Entertainment Co. ........ 1024 
Calumet City 
DR, THOGGE  cccentsctnnncnsninsninicitinnaiinin 3240 
Ted Wayne, Associated Services 67 
Carlinsville 
Lutger, Ted ..... 1280 
Centralia 
Owen, Mart 361 
Chicago 
Chicago Artists Bureau 2... 468 
Donaiseon, Bill 1341 
Graham Artists Bureau, Inc. ........ 1305 
Lewis, Mable Sanford ......... 2666 
Ray, Ken, and Associates . 56 
Vagebomd, CRAPIOD ciscccicssssccicsscescssceice 1582 
Effingham 
CUE, TE Bh: sccciitascsousdsteisvicscntadsiaiiatina 319 
Joliet 
Universal Orchestra Co. .......cc0secsees 1411 
Kankakee 
Bere, DE sccnieccsstesentiensinnis 582 
Mounds 
Johnson, Allan, AGENCY. .........ccccceeeeee 3231 
Murphysboro 
Paramount Orchestra Service ........ 976 
Peoria 
Wagner, Lou 5794 
Princeton 
Russell, Paul 999 
Rockford 
| entree 214 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Camil Artists Bureau .........006 peissennnie 3207 
Evansville 
Universal Orchestra Service ......... 554 
Indianapolis 
Elliott Booking Co. ie a 
Ferguson Bros. Agency ... . 3158 
Greater United Amusement 
Service 3394 
Powell, William C. (Bill) . 4150 
Hammond 
Stern's Orchestra Service, 
UE TDD siccasenssccinsncttnindsccntccusesoinesa 3154 
Kokomo 
Hoosier Orchestra Service ..........000 256 
Knox 
Helms, Franky 4554 
South Bend 
Redden, Earl J. 281 
United Orchestra Service of 
BRIE: TUE ccaccsesctinaniticntniscsesseesionicine 2263 
1IOWA 
Council Bluffs 
Continental Booking Service .......... 1413 
Des Moines 
Howard, Toussaint Li, .....cccccccccscrcovore 632 
tadio and Theatre Program 
Producers ........ 863 
Mason City 
Wherlcassp, TOCIIIE .ccccccccseccascsesccsosseen .. 3078 








Red Oak 
Lee Cox Enterprises .... Seoduncan, 
Webster City 
gE, DD: Bhs cscccsasanmndtintiinmaninns 1290 
Bonsall. Jace 1559 
Continental Attractions 2... 506 
KANSAS 
Atchison 
Gilmore, Ted . sscestiniaaciadeasiidindicmsiniaace: aan 
Wichita 
Midwest Orchestra Service ... 118 
KENTUCKY 
Paducah 
Vickers, Jimmie . 2611 
Shreveport 
Tosnplcime, JAGGOT ccccscercssccsresssicicns BOOS 
MAINE 
Kittery 
New England Entertainment 






Bureau ... 











MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Associated Colored Orchestras ...... 1256 
a een 61 
Dixon's Orchestra Attractions 
Corp. 278 
Forty Club, ae os Se 
Nation-Wide Theatrical Agency.... 3768 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Baker, Robert R. 
Brudnick, Louis J. ... 
Hub Theatrical Agency, 
Gertrude Lagoulis ................ ania 3698 


Theatrical 


Leonard, Lou, 



























Enterprises ‘ 
Shepherd, Buddy 5 
Sullivan, J. A., Attractions .... 154 

Hatfield 
Newcomb, Emily L. 1218 
Holyoke 
Cahill, Robert J. 2352 
Donahue, Charles B. ... 1977 
New Bedford 
Parmont Booking Office ............000- 3495 
Pittsfield 
Marcella, N. ...... 307 
Bannick, Paul 5944 
Salem 
ROU, CHODCBO Fs. ccasiorriccsevccsenssnnsinnins 3337 
Springfield 
Hagan Theatrical Enterprises ........ 2806 
MICHIGAN 
Bridgman 
Hillman, Bill . 6099 
Detroit 
Austin, Shan (Amusement Book- 

ing Service) 558 
Boerner, WRI Fh. cccesccccccccccccscesecesece 295 
Colored Musicians & Entertainers 

Booking & Service Bureau............ 1335 
Detroit Artists Bureau, Inc. .......... 23 

Gladstone 
POGOe, TEGDOTE Ds. ccescccsscssenssennsecssnenssaes 648 


Grand Rapids 
Seth, Don, Theatrical Attractions 5238 
Jacob Donald Seth 




















Jackson 
Bm; TOOT TI. wssscsccsisssticccscsts-ctitacs 1942 
Kalamazoo 
Osborne Theatrical ened 
Exchange .... 2500 
Pontiac 
Bowes, Arthur G. 694 
Fine Arts Producing Co. ..... 267 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Creative Talent Service, 
Bob Utecht 4024 
St. Paul 
Clausen, Tomy 4406 
CORI, “TROT Bi. ciccrenstidtenensetniens 4356 
Fleck. Ed. 3196 
Raynell’s Attractions ...........ccccccsseeeee 2022 
Vilendrer, Lawrence A. ........sc0cesee 4357 
Winona 
Interstate Orchestra memnanience 
L. Porter Jung ; . 626 
Kramer Music Service ..........ecccssseee 356 








MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
ee A cee 
Vicksburg 
Delta Orchestra Service 2.0.0.0... 2429 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Missouri Orchestra Service ............ 1735 
Kansas City 
oo SP een 688 
Municipal Booking Agency 3151 
Southland Orchestra Service 1180 
Stevens, V. Thompson . 275 
Wayne's Theatrical Exc hane¢e ...... 636 
North Kansas City 
Schulte-Krocker Theatrical 
PD vccsicnnineeciviciutiniitinninitidinbiciiinnniaten 5956 
St. Leuis 
Associated Orchestra Service ........ 1115 
Belirieves Music Service 925 
SI, ~ “UMN . xopiimnisieideettnindshctaniniimsidibesibiaabisiabiaatig 233 
MONTANA 
Butte 
J. B. C. Booking Service 2... 2044 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 
Alliance Booking Agencies, Paul 
EE. Davee, Harold D. Hackor...... 5420 
Lincoln 
Central Booking Service .................. 1054 
Omaha 
Amusement Service 
Georze, Gabriel 





Paul Moorhead Agency, Inc. La 
Guy A. Swanson, Midwest 
Booking Agency ....... 2083 
Tri-States E ntertainment Service 5124 
NEVADA 
Las Vegas 


GepGem, TAD ccnnsncmannnieess GD 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 


Kni¢ kerbocker Agency, 
rdw. F. Fitzgerald socesancigininsanadasie 2574 
Lew Pratt Orchestra Service ........ . 1061 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Hagerman, Ray 





Atlantic City 
Universal Enterprises Co., Inc....... 703 
Williamatos, Jimmie 


Belleville 





Matt, John 


Jersey City 


Daniels, Howard J. .......cccccccssscccssesevee 4031 
Newark 
BEemala, PRI ccccccsscocsccsscesccsscccccsscess 4526 
Paterson 
Joseph A. Ciamprone (New Jer- 
BSEY'S MUSIC AMENCY)  ........cccerecerees 960 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Jack O'Meara Attractions ................ 2816 
Snyder, Robert William. ................. 2191 
Auburn 
BR aReeM, CFE caccccocesensercescesosssrescccscscossse 502 
Buffalo 
Mamaia, TRRGED cecccencsnceresqsentneemecnrscmnenien 2202 
Empire Vaudeville E xchange . 830 


Farrell, Ray J., hunenement 
Service 


Gibson, M 
King, George, 


Marshall ae oe 
Productions ime ee 





Smith, Carlyle ‘*Tick’ an 49 
Smith, Egbert G aoe 524 
Fort Plain 
Union Orchestra Service ........ anne aaa 
Lindenhurst 
IR (a 1815 
New Rochelle 
ED, TROIS cncensticenscnnnninssenceninnianns 2945 


New York City 


Alexander, Morley demiecanuibdiaiies a 





Allen Artists Bureau 

Foch P. Allen 
Allied Entertainment Bureau, Inc. 4698 
Baldwin, C. Paul ....... Siniieks ae 
Berney, Paul L., Produ 
Brown, Harry 
Bryson, Arthur ........... 
Campbell, Norman ‘E o 
SE ee 5 
IIIA, CINE sna: snaiiesseuespanupscntabemaumenepsiiin 
Continental Amusements ................ 1775 


40 











. 
Cooper, Ralph 5223 
Crane, Ted ........ 217 
Cubamerica Music Corp. . 2840 
Curran, Tommy .......... 23 
Currie, Robert W. 2595 
Dauscha, Billie - 


Durand & Later 
Edson, Robert H., 








eas G E60 anesnenn ‘ 

Finck, Jack, Agency ..... . 3658 
Fliamill Enterprises, Inc. ; 99 
Gait, John R. .... wn « 2357 


Gill, Howard 
Gillman Artists 



























Godfrey, George A. 
Greene, Beverly, Theatrical 

OID cccntemnttteiainiinninnens 500 
Grifenhagen, Wilber H. - 1648 
Harlem Musical Enterprises, Inc. 3603 
SP” eee 114 
Howard, Lu, Radio Productions.... 3900 
NE, | I. ccitiainstlindonntcioteeiiniiinpeiabians .. 5625 
King, Gene, Theatrical Agency 3444 
a OI, TOD sncssenicntenrinicnecnvscennane 3651 
Lastfogel, Daniel T gency 

(Daniel T Lastfogel) nipaniinnainnsios Gee 
Lila Theatrical Ente rprises TS 
Lipskin, Jerry ........ oe 3434 
Lustman, J. Allan . 381 
Teddy McRae Theatrical Aa ncy.... 2352 
Mei Theatrical Enterprises ............ 1544 
I, COE. sienceinsticsincisnenninninnnenemane 1561 
National Entertainment Service.... 849 
National Swing Club of America.... 2322 
Parker & Koss 293 
Pearl, Harry 6 
Perch, Billy, 

Enterprises . 1577 
Pollard, Fritz ... 3733 
Rheingold, Sid, Agency .................++ 3274 
tobinson, Thomas (Atlas The- 

atrical Agency) 69 
Rogers and Rugegerio, Trixie 

Rogers, Rose Ruggerio ................ 1964 
togers, Max. ........... . soos SOLS 
Romm, Gene ... sicanclinnmiaideevahis SED 
Scanlon, Matt sicibiedaiiaiinieiiad A 
Silvan Entertainment Bureau ...... 1774 
ee 
Talent Corporation of America, 

Harry Weissman ...... 1305 
Times Square Artists Burea1t 1801 
Trent, Bob ........ : ee 4345 
United Artists Manages nent 4198 


Universal Amusement E nterprises 169 












Ms: AIOE -sc:sencanincinennnininesiniiionensensineians 3738 
White, Lew, Theatrical 
TIEN  nisctnicadisabinstentninsitiintiibininnenieda 1526 
Rochester 
GORE, TAD sncncensetertnstnenstinevieneennns 924 
Utica 
Niles, Benjamin EB. .......cccccccscccscsecsseeee 5140 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 
PACMOR, WLar ld  ...cccccccccecccccccsccoscescossccccccee 1759 
Greensboro 
Trianon AMUSEMENE CO.  crccccccccseeee 487 
OHIO 
Akron 
Bingamen Theatrical Agency, 
eS aaa 123 
oh Oe Sen 4214 
Cambridge 
Bene, We Tih. cccccsnccccccescssscsnscesasescavccses 164 
Celina 
Mlartim, BEOPORE Ta. ccceccoscccecccscoscccoscssscsse 1492 
Cincinnati 
Anderson, Albert 2956 
Carpenter, Richard 65 
OS A? 915 
OO DE Ean 891 
Cleveland 
Manuel Bros. Agency 3566 
Columbus 
AMKIMB, LAME] cccccccccccccccerccccceccccssccscccoccee 465 
* Dayton 
BRRmee, VOD cececscccscerecesccrccsscnccenccnccsevscee 552 
Wills, Tommy, Midwest 
Entertainment Service S82 
Elyria 
Jewell, A. W. 
(Dance Theatre, INC.) ccceereeseeeeee 4766 
Pomeroy 
Wikermuth, TO ccccrccccccrroccceccccccsssscese 3042 
Salem 
Games, J. BB. cccocccccccoscccscsscccccsoscesscece 1217 
Steubenville 
Di Palma, Charles ........ccscesseeesseesseerees 1109 


Toledo 


Joseph A. Tripodi 
Entertainment Bureau .... 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 
Co.. RD Wi c. sncicctimtniecetiantine 2685 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Matar, Wantet Ths ccccccscccsescccessecsesen ee | 
Carbondale 
BOER, BRC ceceenescsnscenssenscssscsssnencesssense 336 


East McKeesport 









Ravella, Peter J 
Hokendauqua 
i eee 1237 
Jeannette 
Crwmciame, FFARR La. ccccccccsccccscscsssscssccss 2105 
Lancaster 
OCR, GED cccttncssansicncninmnsnecescvensncnnian 858 
Lebanon 
ee 544 
McKeesport 
Ris TD. uiniciinceiccieensiimmsesaniaiiinn 1227 
Newcastle 
Thos. A. Natale (Natale Theat- 
ee , eee 942 
Philadelphia 
RR: TINIE . sssncscsscesntneepsvnnrnesnemininntonts 509 
Joseph Coopersmith 1511 
Creative Entertainment 3402 
BORO, TIGOID ccorsccsscerertinncencesionenene 379 


Hal Gould Theatrical Agency 
Hammer, Godfrey 
Keeley's Theatrical 





Agency 


Me i Chris 
Mears, Tits, Seneesass 
Muller, b LRM a 


National Theatrical Agency ...... 3 
Orchestra Agency of Philadelphia 2108 









Price, Sammy, Entertainment 

BIE ccnessentcssanitcnitninniaiiimusinininnnionneienie 3558 
Sepia Entertainment Bureau ........ 4448 
United Orchestra Service .............. 720 
MOOT, TRATIOY  sncccecececcecsnssccscccsncesenses 856 

Pittsburgh 

Claire, George ............ 235 
Ellis Amusement 480 
Golden, Emanuel . 2208 
Hallam, Paul 1997 
New Artist Service 2521 


Orchestra Service Bureau, Inc. ..... 124 
Reisker & Reight 





Shenandoah 
Wa, DUM ceccecsccensenicinaniensecnsenens 3751 
Waynesburg 
Triangle Amusement CO. .......cccceeeee 1427 
RHODE ISLAND * 
Pawtucket 
Feat, “VEMCORC cccccccvcsssscccscsrcssevees 2445 
Providence 
ern, TGA  ciccecnscccensasnonisnsnccsnnticn 2179 
WH tenet, DUTIES cccccccccccscreescsscocscssssesnenes 3246 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Dilworth Attractions, 
Frank A. Dilworth, JP. .........cccee 2979 
Charleston 
Folly Operating CO. .....ccccccccccecserseceseee 15 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville 
Blarria, Win. Jug Di. cccsccccccccessccscccesccsss 4053 
Nashville 
Southland Amusement Co., 
DE  — —ee Ey 6115 
TEXAS 
Beaumont 
a 2186 
Boling 
Spotlight Band Booking 
CE ea 4181 
Dallas 
gg | ae 4245 
Southwestern Amusement Service 283 
REE 397 
Windsor, W alter, Attractions ........ 1144 


















Houston 
Orchestra Service of Ameriea ........ 151 
Kingsville 
Celt, BOP ccentnnnntinannnmnnn SE 
Valadez, Joe & Rudy ...........cccccosesseee 1367 
San Antonio 
BOTs Be) adscntsiaitbsnsinisiadianiidininindetenionins 338 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Coast-to-Coast AZENCY .....cccccersecsees 3194 
Intermountain Theatrical 
Exchange ........ on a 8 
Schultz Booking Agency 2354 
VERMONT 
Barre 
Pema, Ba csccteennn 1907 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
ee: Tea ... crceccsisesiniceicionsen 2399 
es: IO TG ceiiessscennnsenincngceciectnnee 3990 
Roanoke 
Radio APrtisStS SErviCe ..........ccccceeeeeee 1480 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
PCR, GOGIID. scccessececcenncemmniccsenssiecizcnn 236 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh gency, James L. 
Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh)......... 207 
Field, Scott, Enterprises ................ 3 
R. S. Harvison & ASBOC. ......0000.0000. 2053 
e,. TR, BED vcescncusenencctsssnncccsentsion 1951 
OEE, TOUD ccestnicssnnceeessausensnsinnctciseatans 1221 
Spokane 
Lyndel Theatrical Agency, 

PUREE BUI. cncicscccsstntnsdsnenecsctsnnitonenien 6077 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
SI, TA. Gi. ccnenesecnssnniastenicennsttontininnnne 4532 
Kingwood 
Hartman, Harland, Attractions .... 478 
Martinsburg 
PERRES, Geom Ti. Bis asccsssnssticcssncnsssns 1129 
Parkersburg 
ae aren 3753 
WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac 
co a neon 


Madison 
ene, Daath Ti siccatvcmnninemaniain 1474 


Milwaukee 
Sethia, Nick Williams 





Sheboygan 
Frederick W., Jr. ..... 





Schmidt 


Stevens Point 
Central State Music Association... 507 


Tomahawk 
McClernon Amusement Co. ........ 276 
Watertown 
Nielsen's Entertainment Mart ...... 3039 
CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
GE, Tis, caciccsnacicientscensaiedntenadinde 4090 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Carriga BAO Bay cecemnscisesvsacrscemeene 4369 
Edmonton, Alberta 
McKenzie, Blake 
CP PRR COCCI RED: cccncsenscsnssinssenscaseses 5106 


Toronto, Ontario 
Mitford, Bert, AGENCY ..ccccccccccccsccccccess 4004 
Whetham, Katherine and 


Winnifred Turnbull) .............ccccsseeee 4013 
Montreal, Quebec 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 
pe Ferre 900 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gaylorde Enterprises  ........cccccsccscceeeee 5540 
L. Gaboriau 
R. J. Gaylorde 
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This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: 
l yach, Bob 
DOTHAN: 


Smith, Mose 
FLORENCE: 
Valentine, Leroy 
MOBILE: 
Cavalcade of Amusements, and 
\l Wagner, Owner and Pro- 


‘ 
Frederick and Tanya, and 


Fred Zepernick 
Moore, R. E., Jr. 
Villiams, Harriel 
MONTGOMERY: 
( ell, Ned, Little Harlem 


(fut 
Club Flamingo, and Anell 
Singleton, Manager 
Montgomery, W. T. 
Frank 
PHENIX CITY: 
ind W. T. 





Perdue, 
NORTH 
Bamboo Club, 
Bud" Thurmond 
PHENIX CITY: 
Cocoanut Grove Nite Club, 
Perry T. Hatcher, Owner. 
French Casino, and Joe 
Santrantello, Proprietor 
PHENIX: 


Club, 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX: 

Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 

Drunkard Show, 
Producer 

Gaddis, Joe 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 


and H. L, Freeman 


Homer Hott, 


Malouf, Leroy B 

Willett, R. Paul 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 
TUCSON: 

Griffin, Manly 

Mitchell, Jimmy 

Severs, Jerry 

Willams, Marshall 
YUMA: 


Buckner, Gray, Owner ‘345° 
Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 
BLYTHVILLE: 


Brown, Rev. 
HOT SPRINGS 
Hlammon Oyster House, and Joe 
Jacobs 
Pettis, L. Cy 
Smith, Dewey 
HOT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL PARK: 
Mack, Bee 
LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkhunsas State Theatre, and Ed- 
ward Stanton, and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

Bennet, O. E 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- 
ducer 

Stewart, J. H. 

Weeks, S. C, 

McGEHEE: 


Thomas J. 








Robertson, T. E., Robertson 
Rodeo, Inc. 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 

Cotton Club, and Johnny 
Thomas, S. L. Kay, co-owners 

PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Casino, and A. R. 1D. Thompson 

Johnson, Eddie 

Lowery, Rev. J. R. 

Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. 
Smith, Operator (Jackson, 
Miss.) 

Scou, Charles E. 

TEXARKANA: 

Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 

Ketchum, Owner and Operator 
WALNUT RIDGE: 

American Legion Hut, and 
Howard Daniel Smith Post 
4457 VFW, and R. D. Bur- 
row, Commander 


CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
ANTIOCH: 
Live Oaks Club, 
Lewis, Owner 


MARCH, 1953 


and William 


AZUSA: 
Pease, Vance 
Roese, Joe 
BAKERSFIELD: 
Bakersfield Post 
and 


808, 
Emanuel 


American 
Legion, Ed- 
wards 
Conway, Stewart 
BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edward 
Grove Ballroom 


BERKELEY: 


T., Palm 


bur-Ton, John 
Davis, Clarence 
Jones, Charles 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
Bert Gervis Agency 
Mestusis, Paris 
Rhapsody on Ice, and N. Ed- 
ward Beck, Employer 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 


COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 

COULTON, SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 


Pango Pango Club 
DUNSMUIR: 
Corral, and J. 
EL CERRITO: 
Johnson, Lloyd 
FONTANA: 

Seal Bros. Circus, Dorothy An- 

derson, Employer 
FRESNO: 

Valley Amusement Association, 
and Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., 
President 

GARVEY: 


B. McGowan 


Rich Art Records, Inc. 
HOLLYWOOD 

Alison, David 

Babb, Kroger 

Birwell Corp. 

Bocage Room, Leonard Van- 
nerson 

California Productions, and Ed- 
ward Kovacs 

Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E, 
Teal, and S. Tex Rose 

Encore Productions, Inc. 

Federal Artists Corp. 

Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 

Fishman, Edward I. 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 

Kappa Records, Inc., Raymond 
L. Krauss 

Kolb, Clarence 

Morros, Boris 

Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt (Ken Robey) 

Six Bros. Circus, and George 
McCall 

Star Dust Revue, John K. 
Standley 

Harry S. Taylor Agency 


Universal Light Opera, Co., and 
Association 


Wally Kline Enterprises, and 
Wally Kline 
Western Recording Co., and 


Douglas Venable 
LONG BEACH: 
Backlin, Frank and Beatrice 
Crystalette Music Co., Inc., and 
Cc. W. Coleman 
Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 


Lasley 
Jarrett, W. C. 
Keene, Gene 
(Eugene Schweichler) 


Long Beach Exposition, and D. 
E. Kennedy, Pres., Horace 
Black, Director and General 
Manager, James Vermazen, 
Assistant’ Director, May Fi- 
lippo, Sec., Evalyn Rinehart, 
Ass't. Office Mgr., Charles D. 
Spangler, Public Relations and 


Publicity Dept., George 
Bradley, Advance Ticket Di- 
rector 


McDougall, Owen 

Sullivan, Dave, Crystal Ball- 
room 

LOS ANGELES: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Aqua Parade, Inc., Buster 
(Clarence L.) Crabbe 

Arizona-New Mexico Club, 
Roger Rogers, Pres., and 
Frank McDowell, Treasurer 

Berg, Harry, of the Monarch 
Hotel 

Coiffure Guild, Arthur E. Teal 
and S. Tex Rose 

Coleman, Fred 

Cotton Club, and Stanley 
Amusements, Inc., and 
Harold Stanley 

Dalton, Arthur 

Downbeat Club, Pops Pierce 


Edwards, James, of James Ed- 
wards Productions 

Fontaine, Lon & Lon 

Halfont, Nate 

Gradney, Michael 

Maxwell, Claude 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E, 
Mauro 

Miltone Recording Co., and War 
Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Mosby, Esvan 

O'Day, Anita 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 


Villion, Andre 
Vogel, Mr. 


Ward Bros. Circus, George W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer, co- 
Owners, and L. F. Stoltz. 
Agent 

Welcome Records, Recording 
Studio, and Rusty Welcome 


Williams, Cargile 
Wilshire Bowl 
LOS GATOS: 
Fuller, Frank 
MARIN CITY: 
Pickins, Louis 
MONTEREY: 

Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 
Owner 
NEVADA CITY: 

National Club, 
Employer 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Bill's Rondevu Cafe, and Wm. 
Matthews 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
Trader Horn's, Fred Horn 
Wiltz, James 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club, and Robert 
Moran 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edward T., Palm 
Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner Town 
House 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Bering, Lee W., Lee Bering 
Club 
Desert 


and Al Irby, 


Inn, and Earl Coffman, 
Manager 
Hall, Donald H. 
PITTSBURG: 
Delta Club, 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner Horse 
Follies of 1946 
RICHMOND: 
Jenkins, Freddie 
SACRAMENTO: 

Casa Nellos, Nello Malerbi, 
Owner 
Leingang, 
O'Connor, 
SAN DIEGO: 

Brigham, Froebel Astor 

Carnival Room, and Jack 
Millspaugh 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly 

Hutton, Jim 

Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ra 

Tricoli, 


ind Barbara Bliss 


George 
Grace 


ay 
Joseph, Operator Play- 


land 
Young, Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Mabel, Paradise Club 


(formerly known as Silver 
Slipper Cafe) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


Blue Angel 
Brown, Willie H. 
The Civic Light Opera Com- 


San Francisco, 
Moore, Chairman 


mittee of 
Francis C. 
easy, J. 
Fox, Eddie 
Reed, Joe, and W. C. 
Rogers and Chase Co. 
Shelton, Earl, Earl Shelton 
Productions 
Sherman and Shore Advertising 
Agency 
Waldo, Joseph 
SAN JOSE: 
McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Melody Club, Frank and Theresa 
Oliver, Employers 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
Canfield Enterprises, Inc. 
SANTA MONICA: 
Georgian Room, 
McRae 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 


and H. D. 


SOUTH GATE: 

Silver Horn Cafe, and Mr. Silver 
STOCKTON: 

Sunset Macaroni Products, Fred 

Stagnaro 

VENTUKA: 

Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 

Ward, Jeff W. 
WINTERHAVEN: 

Mueller, J. M. 


COLORADO 
COLORADO SPRINGS: 


Terrace Cfub, and Allan 
McKnight, Owner 
DENVER: 


Bennell, Edward 
JULESBURG: 
Cummins, 
MORRISON: 
Clarke, Al 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Lunin, Edward 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
EAST HAVEN: 
Carnevale, A. J. 
EAST WINDSOR HILL: 
Schaub’s Restaurant, 
ward Wisnewski 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
NEW HAVEN: 
Madigan Entertainment Service 
NEW LONDON: 

Andreoli, Harold 

Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 

Johnson, Henry 

Marino, Mike 

Williams, Joseph 

NIANTIC: 

Crescent Beach Ballroom, Bud 

Russell, and Bob McQuillan 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 

Johnson's Restaurant, and 

Samuel Johnson, Owner 
STAMFORD: 

Glenn Acres Country Club and 
Charlie Blue, Pres., Mr. Sou- 
mers, Sec.-Treas. 

STONINGTON: 

Hangar Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson 

Whewell, Arthur 

WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al and Marty 


Kenneth 


and Ed- 


DELAWARE 
DOVER: 
Apollo Club, and Bernard 


Paskins, Owner 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Le- 
Roy Rench, Commander 

Williams, B. 

GEORGETOW 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
Fountain, John 
NEW CASTLE: 
Lamon, Edward 
Murphy, Joseph 
SMYRNA: 

Kent County Democratic Club, 
and Solomon Thomas, 
Chairman 

WILMINGTON: 

Allen, Sylvester 


FLORIDA 





> 





BRADENTON: 
Strong's Tavern, and Merle, 
Bernice and Ronald Strong 
CLEARWATER: 


Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER ‘EACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and Fay 
Howse 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Trade Winds Club, and Virgil 
(Vic) Summers 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
ban Laramore Lodge No. 
Garfield Richardson 
FORT MEYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
HALLANDALE: 


1097, 


Caruso's Theatre Restaurant, 
and Marion Kaufman and 
Robert) Marcus 

JACKSONVILLE: 


Blane, Paul 

Florida Food and Home Show, 
and Duval Retail Grocers 
Association, and C. E. Wina- 
ter, President; Paul Bien 
Managing-Agent 

Forrest Inn, 
Amusements, 
J., Mary and 
and Joe Allen 

Jackson, Otis 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 


Florida 
and Ben 
Spector, 


and 
Inc., 
Joel 


KEY WEST: 
Regan, Margo 


Weavers Cate, Joseph Bucks and 


Joseph Stabinski 
MIAMI: 
Brooks, Sam 


Donaldson, Bill 

Flame Club, and Frank Corbit, 
Owner 

Prior, Bill (W. H. P. Corp.) 

Smart, Paul Lb. 

Talavera, Ramon 

36 Club, Tony 
ployer 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 

Caldwell, Max 

Chez Paree, Mickey Grasso, and 
Irving Rivkin 

Circus Bar, and 

Ciro’s Restaurant, 
“Red Pollack 
Scott, Owners 

Edwards Hotel, and 
Nathan, Manager 

Fleetwood Hotel, Ben Harrison, 
Julius J. Perlmutter, M. Mor- 
rison, and Harry Katz 

Friedlander, Jack 

Governor Hotel, Herbert Muller, 
and Irving Printz 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Island Club, and 
Owner-Manager 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba Club 

Mocamba Restaurant, and Jack 
Freidlander, Irving Miller, 
Max Leshnick, and Michael 
Rosenberg, Employers 

Miller, Irving 

Poinciana Hotel, 
Frassrand 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

ORLANDO: 

Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, Owners 

Club Surrocco, Roy Baisden 

El Patio Club, and Arthur 
Karst, Owner 

Fryor, 1. S. 

PALM BEACH: 

Leon and Eddie's Nite Club, 
Leon and Eddie's, inc., John 
Widmeyer, Pres., and Sidney 
Orlin, Secretary 

PANAMA CITY: 

Danicls, Dr. E. R. 

PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, of 
Dance Club 

Keeling, Alec (also known as A. 
Scott), and National Orches- 
tra Syndicate and American 
Booking Company 

STARKE: 

Camp Blanding Recreation 
Center 

Goldman, Henry 

STUART: 

Sutton, G. W. 

TALLAHASSEE: 

Gaines Patio, and Henry Gaines, 
Owner 

Two Spot Club, Caleb E. 
Hannah 

TAMPA: 

Brown, Russ 

Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow, 
and Norman Karn, Employers 

Merry-Go-Round Club, and 
Larry Ford 

Rich, Von and Jean 

Williams, Herman 

VENICE: 

Clarke, John, Pines Hotel Corp. 

Pines Hotel Corp., and John 
Clarke 

Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 

WEST PALM BEACH: 

Larocco, Harry | 

Parrish, Lillian F. 

Patio Grill, and Charles J. 
Pappas, Owner-Manager 


GEORGIA 


Aboyoun, Em- 


Charles Bogan 
and Maurice 
and Sandy 


Julius 


Cohen, 


Sam 


and Bernie 


the Top Hat 


ATLANTA: 
Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. 


Jacoby, Manager 
Montgomery, J. Neal | 
Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 
Bill and Harry's Cabaret, Fred 


W. Taylor, Manager, and 
G. W. (Bill) Prince 
J. W. Neely, }r. 
Kirkland, Fred 
Minnick Attractions, Joe Min- 
nick 
HINESVILLE: 


Plantation Club, S. C. Klass 
and F. W. Taylor 


MACON: 
Capitol Theatre 
Lee, W. C. 


Swaebe, Leslie 


| DEFAULTERS LIST of the American Federation of Musicians 


SAVANNAH: 

Model Shows, Inc., and David 
Endy, Owner, Charles Barnes, 
Manager 

Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 

THOMASVILLE: 
Club Thomas, and Terry 
Maxey, Operator 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusements Co, 
WAYCROSS: 
Couper, Sherman and Dennis 


IDAHO 


COEUR d’ALENE: 

Crandall, Earl 

Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 

848 Club, and Sam Canner, 

Owner 

Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 

Via Villa, and Fred Walker 
POCATELLO: 


East Frontier Club, Rulon 
Reck, Stan Hvarka and 
Bob Cummins 

Pullos, Dan 


Keynolds, Bud 


ILLINOIS 
BELLEVILLE: 


Davis, C. M. 
BLOOMINGTON: 
McKinney, James R. 
Thompson, Earl 
CALUMET CITY: 
Mitchell, John 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennle 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Deimore and Eugene 
Brady, King 
Brydon, Ray Marsh of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 
Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner 
Cole, Elsie, General Manager, 
ind Chicago Artists Bureau 
Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 
Daniels, Jimmy 
Donaldson, Bill 
Elders, Cleo 
Evans, Jeep 
Fine, Jack, 
of 1938,” 
Gayle, Tim 
Glen, Charlie 
Hale, Walter, Promoter 


Owner “Play Girls 
“Victory Follies’ 


Mackie, Robert, of Savoy Ball- 
room 
Majestic Record Co. 


Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. Ann 
Hughes, Owner 

Moore, H. B. 

Music Bowl, and Jack Peretz 
and Louis Cappanola, Em- 
ployers 

Music Bowl (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 

O'Connor, Pat L., Pat L. 
O'Connor, Inc. 


Stoner, Harlan T. 

Teichner, Charles A., of T. N. 
T. Productions 

Whiteside, J. Preston 

EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, C. M. 

Playdium, and Stuart Tambor, 
Employer, and Johnny Per- 
kins, Owner 


FREEPORT: 

Marabel, George 

GULFPORT: 

Sunset Night Club, and George 
Rashid and Charles Jabour, 
employers 

KANKAKEE: 

Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Propri 

ctor, Dreamland 
LA GRANGE: 

Hart-Van Recording Co., and 

H. L. Hartman 
MOLINE: 

Antler’s Inn, and Francis 

Weaver, Owner 
MT. VERNON: 

Plantation Club, 

Haines, Owner 
PEKIN: 

Candlelight 

Romane 
PEORIA: 

Davis, Oscar 

Humane Animal Association 

Rutledge, R. M. 

Stinson, Eugene 

Streeter, Paul 

Thompson, Earl 

Wagner, Lou 

PRAIRIE VIEW: 

Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 

and Mrs. Stiller 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
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Archie M. 


Room, and Fred 











White Swan Corp. 
ROCK ISLAND: 
Barnes, Al 


SPRINGFIELD: 


lerra Plaza, and Elmer Bart Vo, 


Employer 
WASHINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLAR: 


Zeiglar Nite Club, and Dwight 
and Jason Wilkas, 


Allsup, 
Owners 


INDIANA 
ANDERSON: 


Trocadero Theatre Lounge 





Lanane, Bob and George 


Levitt's Supper Club, and Roy 
l itt, Proprietor 


D. Levit 
BEECH GROVE: 
Mills, Bud 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee 
Sullivan, Manager 


Adams, 
FORT WAYNE: 
Brummell, Emmett 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William, 


Club, and Charles 


Charles Holzhouse, 


and his All- 


American Brownskin Models 


Dickerson, Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 


Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 


and Frederick G. Schatz 


Harris, Rupert 
Roller 


and 


Skating 
Flick, 


Rondo 
Perry 


Rink, 


Operator 


William C. Powell Agency 


LAFAYETTE: 
Club 52, 
MUNCIE: 
Bailey, Joseph 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SOUTH BEND: 
Childers, Art 
Bob Cagney) 
SPENCERVILLE: 


Charles Gibson, Prop. 


(also known as OPELOUSAS: 


Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 


SYRACUSE: 


Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 
CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
DENISON: 


Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 


Larby, Operator 
DES MOINES: 
Brookins, Tomm 
FORT MADISON: 
Glass Bar Night Club, 
HARLAN: 
Gibson, C. Rez 
SHENANDOAH: 
Aspinwall, Hugh M. 
Martin) 
SPENCER: 
Free, Ned 
WOODBINE: 


and 
George Rashid, Operator 


(Chick 


Danceland, J. W. (Red) Brum- 


mer, Manager 


KANSAS 
BREWSTER: 


Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. 


Dinkel, Operator 
COFFEYVILLE: 
Ted Blake 
DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 


White, J. Cordell 
LIBERAL: 
Liberal Chapter No. 17, 
abled American Veterans, 
H. R. Allen 
LOGAN: 


Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 

NEWTON: 
VEW 

PRATT: 
Clements, C. J. 
Wisby, L. W. 

RUSSELL: 
Russell 


Post 6240, 


VFw, 


Dis- 
and 


Whitsell-Finnell Post 971 


Gus 


Zercher, Dance Manager 


SALINA: 
Kern, Joho 
TOPEKA: 


Mid-West Sportsmen Association 


WICHITA: 
Holiday, Art 
Key Club, 
Moore 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Rountree, Upton 
Taylor, Roy D. 
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and/or 


G. 


w. 





LEXINGTON: 
Harper, A. C. 

LOUISVILLE: 

King, Victor 


Imperial Hotel, Jack Woolems, 


Owner 
Spaulding, Preston 
Twinkle Star Club, and 
Charles Bramer 
OWENSBORO: 
Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 
Vickers, 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Proprie- 
tor Club Plantation 
Stars and Bars Club (also known 


Jimmie 


as Brass Hats Club), A. R. 
Conley, Owner, Jack Tyson, 
Manager 
Weil, KR. 
BATON ROUGE: 
Club Tropicana, and Camille 
Johns 
Cobra Lounge, C. D. Rogers 
CROWLEY: 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 


and J. L. Buchanan, Employer 
GONZALES: 
Cedar Grove Club, and Norman 
Bolster 
LAFAYETTE: 
Hiadacol Caravan 
LeBlanc Corporation of 
Louisiana 
Veltin, Toby 
MONROE: 
Club DeLicia, Robert Hill 
Keith, Jessie 
Thompson, Son 
NATCHITOCHES: 
Burton, Mrs. Pearl Jones 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Barker, Rand 
Callico, Ciro 
Dog House, and Grace Mar- 
tinez, Owner 
Gilbert, Julie 
Hurricane, The, Percy Stovall 
LeBlanc, Dudley J. 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Stewart, Willie 
SPRINGHILL: 
Capers, C. L. 


MAINE 
FORT FAIRFIELD: 
Paul's Arena, Gibby Seaborne 


SACO: 
Gordon, Nick 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Byrd, Olive J. 
Cox, M. L. 
Forbes, Kenneth (Skin) 


Gay 90's Club, Lou Belmont, 
Proprietor, Henry Epstein, 
Owner 


Greber, Ben 
LeBlanc Corporation of 
Maryland 
New Broadway Hotel, 
Carter, Manager 
Perkins, Richard, of 
Enterprises 
Weiss, Harry 
CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 
Chesapeake Beach Park Ball- 
room, and Alfred Walters, 
Einployer 
CUMBERLAND: 
Waingold, Louis 
EASTON: 
Hannah, 
FENWICK: 
Repsch, Albert 
FREDERICK: 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
HAGERSTOWN: 
Bauer, Harry A. 
Glass, David 
OCEAN CITY: 
Belmont, Lou, Gay Nineties 
Club, and Henry Epstein 


Charles 


Associated 


Johan 


Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, 
Owner 

SALISBURY: 

Twin Lantern, Elmer B. 

Dashiell, Operator 


TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H., Edge- 
water Beach 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST: 
Murphy, Charles 
Russell, William 
BILLERICA: 
One-O-One Club, Nick Ladoulis, 
Proprietor 





BLACKSTONE: 


Stefano, Joseph 

BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 


State Distributors, and James 


H. McIlvaine, President 

Brosnahan, James J. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 

L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 
Brudnick 

Regency Corp., and Joseph R. 
Weisser 

Resnick, William 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 

Waldron, Billy 

Walker, Julian 

Younger Citizens Coordinating 


Committee, and George 
Mouzon 
BUZZARDS BAY: 


King Midas Restaurant, Mutt 
Arenovski, manager, and 
Canal Enterprises, Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE: 


Salvato, Joseph 
FALL RIVER: 

Royal Restaurant (known as the 
Riviera), William Andrade, 
Proprietor 

FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HAVERHILL: 
Assas, Joe 
HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, Bernard W. 


Carney, John F., Amusement 
Company 
Francis X. Crowe 
MONSON: 
Canegallo, Leo 
NEW BEDFORD: 
The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
Operator 
NEWTON: 
Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 
Chevalier) 


SALEM: 
Larkin Attractions, and George 
Larkin 
SHREWSBURY: 
Veterans Council 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Hayles, Marjery Fielding and 
her School of the Dance 
WAYLAND: 
Steele, Chauncey Depew 
WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom, and An- 


thony DelTorto 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
BATTLE CREEK: 
Smith, David 
BAY CITY: 
Walther, Dr. Howard 
DETROIT: 
Adler, Caeser 
Bel Aire (formerly Lee "N Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners 
Bibb, Allen 
Briggs, Edgar M. 
Claybrook, Adolphus 
Conners Lounge, and Joe Pallaz- 
zolo, Operator 
Daniels, James M. 
Dustin Steamship Company, N. 
M. Constans 
Green, Goldman 
Hoffman, Sam 
Johnson, Ivory 
Thomas, Matthew B. 
Kosman, Hyman 
Minando, Nono 
Payne, Edgar 
Papadimas, Babis 


Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 
Promotions 
ESSEXVILLE: 
House of Fogarty, and John 
F. Fogarty, Owner 
FERNDALE: 


Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
*  Scalice Proprietor 
Powers Theatre 
KAWKAWLIN: 


Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernest 
Fortuun, Owner 
MUSKEGON HEIGHTS: 
Wilson, Leslie 
PONTIAC: 
Bob's Picnic Park, and Robert 


Amos, Owner and Operator 

Henry's Restaurant, and Charles 
Henry 

Sandy Beach Inn 

SISTER LAKES: 

Rendezvous Bowl, and Rendez- 
vous Inn (or Ctub), Gordon 
J. “Buzz’’ Miler 


TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 

UTICA: 

Spring Hill Farms, and Andrew 
Sneed 


MINNESOTA 


BROWERVILLE: 
Knotty Pine 
J. A. Janikula 
DETROIT LAKES: 
johnson, Allan V. 
EASTON: 
Hannah, John 
MANKATO: 
Rathskeller, 


Pavilion, and 


and Carl 
Becker 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Inter: 
Shows 
Northwest Vaudeville Attrac- 
tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator 
ROCHESTER: 
Co. B., State 
Costello 
SLAYTON: 
E. E. Iverson 
Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 
Iverson 
WINONA: 
Interstate Orchestra Service, and 
L. Porter Jung 


Food and Home 


tional 


Guard, and Alvin 


MISSISSIPPI 
BILOXI: 
Ei Rancho Club, and John 
Wesley 
Joyce, Harry, Owner Pilot 


House Night Club 
Thompson, Bob 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
GULFPORT: 
Plantation Manor, and Herman 


Burger 
HATTIESBURG: 

Jazzy Gray's (The Pines), and 
Howard Homer Gray (Jazzy 
Gray) 

JACKSON: 


Carpenter, Bob 
Smith, C. C., Operator, Rob- 
bins Bros. Circus (Pine Bluff, 
Ark.) 
MERIDIAN: 
bishop, James E. 
NATCHEZ: 
Colonial 
KRocrber 
VICKSBURG: 
Blue Room Nite Club, and 
Tom Wince 


MISSOURI 

BOONEVILLE: 

Bowden, Rivers 

Williams, Bill 
CHILLICOTHE: 

Hawes, H. H. 
FORT LEONARD WOOD: 

Lawhon, Sgt. Harry A. 


GREENFIELD: 
Gilbert, Paul and Paula (Raye) 


Club, and Ollie 


INDEPENDENCE: 
Casino Drive Inn, J. W. John- 
son, Owner 
JOPLIN: 
Glady'’s Heidelberg Inn, Scott 
Field, Manager 


Silver Dollar, Dick Mills, Man- 
ager-Owner 
KANSAS CITY: 
Babbitt, William (Bill) H. 
Canton, L. R. 


Esquire Productions, and Ken- 
neth Yates, and Bobby Hen 
shaw 


Main Street Theatre 

Red's Supper Club, and 
Herbert “‘Red’’ Drye. 

Zelma Roda Club, Emmett J. 
Scott, Prop., Bill Christian, 
Manager 

MACON: 

Macon County Fair Association, 

Mildred Sanford, Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 

Schult-Krocker Theatrical 

Agency 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 

ST. LOUIS: 

Barnholtz, Mac 

Beaumont Cocktail Lounge, Ella 
Ford, Owner 

Brown Bomber Bar, James 
Caruth and Fred Guinyard, 
co-owners 

Caruth, James, Operator Club 
Rhumboogie, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 

Caruth, James, Cafe Society 





A. 


D'Agostino, Sam 
Grafl, George 
Haynes, Lillard 


Markham, Doyle, and Tune 
Town Ballroom 

Nieberg, Sam 

Shapiro, Mel 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA: 
Reno Club, and Mrs. Vidich, 
Owner 
BUTTE: 
Webb, Ric 
CONRAD: 
Little America Tavern, and John 
R. McLean 
GREAT FALLS: 
J. & A. Rollercade, and 
James Austin 
HUNGRY HORSE: 
Rocco Club, and Dick Perry 
and Lamar Wilson 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 
and Charles D. Davis 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
LODGEPOLE: 
American Legion, and Amer- 
ican Legion Hal!, and Robert 
Sprengel, Chairman 


McCOOK: 
Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Richard Gruver, President 
OMAHA: 
Loute’s Market, and Louis 
Paperny 
PENDER: 
Pender Post No. 55, American 


Legion, and John F, Kai, 
Dance Manager 
RUSHVILLE: 


American Legion Post No. 161, 
and Kem Daird and Bill 
Chappel 


NEVADA 


LAKE TAHOE: 
Tahoe Biltmore Hotel, 
Blumenfeld 
LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 


Nate 


Ray's Cafe 

Stoney, Milo E. 

Warner, A. H. 
LOVELOCK: 


Fischer, Harry 
PITTMAN: 
All-American Supper Club and 
Casino, and Jim Thorpe 
RENO: 


Blackman, Mrs. Mary 

Twoiney, Don 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FABIAN: 

Zaks (Zackers), James 
JACKSON: 


Nelson, Eddy 
Sheirr, James 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, and 


Fastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Gilmore, James E. 
Richardson, Harry 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Bobbins, Abe 

Casper, Joe 

Cheatham, Shelbey 

Club 15, and Henry Koster and 
Max Olshon, Owners 

Delaware Inn, and Nathaniel C. 
Spencer, Proprietor 

Goodleman, Charles 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, G. Fassa, 
and G. Dantzler, Operators 

Pilgrim, Jacques 

BLOOMFIELD: 

Thompson, Putt 

CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and George 
E. Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator 

CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Charles, Operator 
CLIFTON: 
August E. Buchner 
EAST ORANGE: 
Hutchins, William 
EAST RUTHERFORD: 

Club 199, and Angelo Pucci, 

Owner 
HOBOKEN: 

Red Rose Inn, and Thomas 

Monto, Employer 
JERSEY CITY: 
Bonito, Benjamin 


Burco, Ferruccio 

Triumph Records, and Gerry 
Quenn, present Owner, and 
G. Statiris (Grant) and 


Bernie Levine, former Owners 








Toaisi. Lin 
Mad 1i 
Owner 
LAKEWOOD: 
seldin, S. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner The Blue 
Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
LYNDHURST: 
Three Acres Grill, and 
Dominick Cerrito 
MANAHAWKIN: 
Jimmy's Tavern, and 
Jimmy Mascola, Owner 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corporation, and Thos, 
Haynes, and James Costello 
MORRISTOWN: 
Richard's Tavern, and Raymond 
E. Richard, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Coleman, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 
Hall, Emory 
Hays, Clarence 
Harris, Earl 
Johnson, Robert 
Jones, Carl W. 
Levine, Joseph 
Lloyds Manor, and Smokey Mc 
Allister 
Mariano, 
**Panda,"’ Daniel Straver 
Prestwood, William 
Red Mirror, and Nicholas 
Grande, Proprietor 
Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy 
Zaracardi, Jack, Galanti A. A, 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Jack Ellel 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
NORTH BERGEN: 
1220 Club, and Kay Sweeney, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PATERSON: 
Gerard, Mickey 
Gerard Enterprises 
Hatab, Sam 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casino 
Ventimiglia. Joseph 
PENNSAUKEN: 
Beller, Jack 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
Nathanson, Joe 
SOMERVILLE: 
Harrison, Bob 
SPRING LAKE: 
Broadacres and Mrs. Josephine 
Ward, Owner 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John Wyrick, 
Employer 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
%'Nai B'rith Organization, and 


use, Urcat i. 


Tom 


Sam Nate, Employer, Harry 
Boorstein, President 
WILDWOOD: 


Club Bolero, and Oscar 


Ganigues, Owner 
WILLIAMSTOWN: 
Talk of the Town Cafe, and 
Rocco Pippo, Manager 
NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, Finn 
LaLoma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 
Mary Green Attractions, Mary 


Green and David Time, Pro- 
moters 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. 
Hotel 
REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Monte 
Carlo Inn, Ruben Gonzales 
ROSWELL: 
Russell, 
RUDIOSO: 
Davis Bar, and Denny 
W. Davis, Owner 
SANTA FE: 
Emil's Night Club, and Emil 
Mignardo, Owner 
Valdes, Daniel T. 
TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES: 
Ashbaugh’s Nite Club, and Mr. 


Earl, Owner Plaza 


L. B. 


and Mrs, H. R. Ashbaugh 
NEW YORK 
ALBANY: 


Bar Harbor, and Joseph Statile, 
Owner and Operator 
400 Casino, and Herman 
Johnson, Floyd 
Halpern, Proprietor 
O'Meara Attractions, Jack 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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ichard’s Bar-B-Que, David 
Richards 
States, Jonathan 
ALDER CREkEn: 








E e's Manor, and Harold A. 
Burke 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
An , Nat 
Ye , Joshua F. 
BOLTON LANDING: 
Village Inn, and Dominick 
Galea, Owner 
BRONX 
Alo! Inn, Pete Mancuso, Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
ger 
Martin 
Delmar, Charles Marce- 
and Vincent Delostia, 








Ju d i. 
Me tler ial Club, and 
1 Murray 
al Mansion (formerly 
Mansion), and Joe 
i/for Jacques I 





Sinclair, ¢ 


>: 
irlton (Carl Parker) 














Williams, J. W 
BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 
Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
M Ferdinand 
Gk Promoters of Huckelbuck 
Revue, Harry Dixon and 
f Obey 
Hall, Edwin C, 
Johnston, Clifford 
Kin rough Athletic Club, 
George Chandler 
Morris, Philip 
Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 
Reade, M el 
} g. Paul 
Re 1, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 
Ste r, Eliot 
1024 Club, and Albert Friend 
I pson, Ernest 
Villa Antigq Mr. P. Antico, 
Proprietor 
BUFFALO: 
I Edward 
Joe and Teddy 
I ka Anthon 
Lissa (Mr 
phrey 
5 Williar 
° rt and Mildred 
th Century Theatre 
Bar-l), and Raymond C. 
DRYDEN: 
' An 
\ 2 M n » 
DIVINE CORNERS: 
Riverside Hotel id George 


FAR ROCKAWAY, L. L: 

I House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
FERNDALE: 

Pollack Hotel, and 
lack, Employer 

Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 

FLEISCHMANNS: 

Chur Irene (Mrs.) 
FRANKFORT: 
Skies 
Lenny 
GLENS FALLS: 

Gottlieb, Ralph 

Newman, Joel 

Sleight, Don 
GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel 
Club, Jack W. 
ployer 

GLENWILD: 

Glenwild Hotel and 
Club, and Mack A. 
Employer 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Williams, Ossian V. 
HUDSON: 

Goldstein, Benny 

Gutto, Samuel 
ILION: 

Wick, Phil 
ITHACA: 

Bond, Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 

Griffith, A. J., Jr. 
LAKE PLACID: 

Carriage Club, and C. B. 

Southworth 
LIMESTONE: 

Steak House, and Dave 

Oppenheim, Owner 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 

Chester, Abe 

Fifty-Two Club, and Saul 
Rapkin, Owner 

Hotel Shlesinger, David 
Shlesinger, Owner 

Mardenfeld, Isadore, Ir., Estate 

Riverside Hotel, and Ceorge 
Baer 

MONTICELLO: 
Hotel, 


Elias Pol- 





Frank Reile 
Proprietors 


Cate 
Tyler, 


Blue 
and 


and Country 
Rosen, Em- 


Country 
Lewis, 


Jack Katz 


Kahaner's 


MARCH, 1953 





MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Proprietor, 
Wagon Wheel Tavern 
NEW CITY: 
Dellwood Country Club 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Allegro Records, and Paul Piner 
Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 


ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 
Andu, John R. (Indonesian 
Consul) 
Benrubi, Ben 
Beverly Green Agency 
Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 


3roadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Bruley, Jesse 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 


Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocce 

Chanson, Inc., Monte Gardner 
nd Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Ceffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co. 
Maurice Spivack and Kathe- 
rine Gregg 

“Come and Get It’ Company 

Common Cause, Inc., and 
Mrs. Payne 

Cook, David 

Courtney, Robert 

Crochert, Mr 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Cros- 
sen Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Lou 

Delta Productions, and Leonard 





M. Bur 


Dolin, Anton 


DuBois-Friedman Production 








Corporat 

Dubonnet Kecords, and Jerry 
(Jerome) Lipskin 

Dynamic Records, Ulysses Smith 

Fontaine, Lon & Don 

I rick and Tanya, and 
Fred Zepernick 

Goldberg (Garrett), Samuel 

Goldstein, Robert 

Granoft, Budd 

Gray, Lew, and Magic Record 
Company 


Gross, Gerald, of United Artists 
Management 


Heminway, Pil 





Howe's Far s Hippodrome 
Circus, Arthur and Hyman 
Sturmak 

Insley, William 

Johnson, Donald E. 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin Pro- 
ductions 

Kenny, Herbert C. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 

ing, Gene 

Anight, Raymond 


Kushner, Jack and David 
faFontaine, Leo 
aastiogel, Daniel T., Agency 


Law, Jerry 

Levy, John 

Lew Leslie and his ‘‘Black- 
birds"’ 

Little Gypsy, Inc., and Rose 
Hirschler and John Lobel 


Manhattan Recording Corp., and 
Walter H. Brown, Jr. 
Manning, Sam 
Markham, Dewey 
Mayo, Melvin E. 
McCaffrey, Neill 
McMahon, Jess 
Metro and Suit Co., and 
Joseph Lupia 
Meyers, Johnny 
Millman, Mort 
Montanez, Pedro 
Moody, Philip, 
Monument to 
Organization 
Murray's 
Nassau Symphony 


“Pigmeat”’ 






Youth 
Future 


and 
the 


Orchestra, 


Inc., Benjamin J. Fiedler 
and Clinton P. Sheehy 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
James Blizzard and Henry 
Robinson, Owners 

Orpheus Record C 


Parmentier, David 


Phillips, Robert 


Place, The, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 
Pollard, Fritz 


Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Regan, Jack 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner 
Follies” 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Op- 
erator Penthouse Restaurant 

Sandy Hook S. S. Co., and 
Charles Gardner 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 


“Frisco 


Singer, John 

Sloyer, Mrs. 

South Seas, 
Rubien 

Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 

Spotlite Club 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Stromberg, Hunt, Jr. 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 


Inc., Abner J. 


Show 

Talent Corp. of America, 
Harry Weissman 

Teddy McRae Theatrical 
Agency, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Edward A. 
Cornez, President 

Theatre DeLys, and William 
DeLys 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, 
Incorporated 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 

Venus Star Social Club, and 
Paul Earlington, Manager 

Walker, Aubrey Maisonette 
Social Club 

Wee and Leventhal, Inc. 


Wellish, Samuel 
Wilder Operating Company 
Zaks (Zackers), James 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Boulevard Casino, and Frank 
and Victor Rotundo 
Flory's Melody Bar, Joe and 
Nick Florio, Proprietors 
Kliment, Robert F. 
NORWICH: 
McLean, C. F. 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kay's Swing Club, Kay 
Angeloro 
?URLING: 
Dellwood, and Joseph Gerardi, 


Owner 
ROCHESTER: 
Boston Harbor Cafe, and Mr. 
Casey, Proprietor 
Quonset Inn, and Raymond J. 
Moore 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Marks, Al 
SABATTIS: 
Sabattis Club, and Mrs. Verna 
V. Coleman 
SARANAC LAKE: 
I s, The, Mose LaFountain, 


yer, C. Randall, Mgr. 
Durgans Grill 


SARATOGA SPRINGS: 





Clark, Stevens and Arthur 
SCHENECTADY: 

Fdwards, M. ¢ 

Fretto, Joseph 


Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Magnus E, 
Edwards, Manager 
Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURGH: 


Shed, and 


Seldin, S. H., Operator (Lake- 
wood, N. J.), Grand View 
Hotel 

SUFFERN: 

Armitage, Walter, President, 

( unty TI eatre 
SWAN LAKE: 

Swan Lake Hotel, and 

Sam Levine 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and 


Frank Bagozzi, Employer 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Germano, Basil 
UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke's Log Cabin, Nick Burke, 
Owner 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restaurant, John 
Masi, Proprietor 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrance Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 
Cortes, Rita, 
Shows 
Kille, Lyman 
WHITEHALL: 
Jerry-Anns Chateau, and 
Jerry Rumania 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
YONKERS: 


Babner, 
LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


ASTORIA: 
Hirschler, Rose 


James E, Strates 


William 


Lobel, John 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 
Bel Aire Beach and Cabanna 


Club (B M. Management 
Corp.), and Herbert Monath, 
President 


Normandie Beach Club, Alexan- 
der DeCicco 
BAYSIDE: 
Mirage Room, and Edward S. 


Friedland 


BELMORE: 
Babner, William J. 


GLENDALE: 
Warga, Paul S. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Markey, Charles 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement 
Edson E, 
Jones, M. P. 
Karston, Joe 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
Parker House of Music, and 
S. A. Parker 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino, 
Horan 
Ward, Robert 
Weingarten, E., of Sporting 
Fvents, Inc. 
GREENVILLE: 
Ruth, Thermon 
Wilson, Sylvester 
HENDERSONVILLE: 
Livingston, Buster 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Club Carlyle, Robert Carlyle 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, San 
McEachon, Sam 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Corp. of America, 
Blackman, Jr. 


and Irish 


BISMARCK: 
Lefor Tavern and Ballroom, 
Art and John Zenker, 


Operators 
DEVILS LAKE: 
Beacon Club, 
Christianson 


OHIO 


Mrs. G. J. 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 
Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 
Esquire Lounge, and Nick 
Thomas and Robert Namen 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert 
Bayless, H. W. 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his Rodeo 
Show 
Smith, James R. 
Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CLEVELAND: 
Atlas Attractions, and Ray 
Gratr 
Bender, Harvey 
Circle Theatre, E. J. Stutz 
Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. 
Dearing 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co, 
Lindsay Skybar, and Phil Bash, 
Owner 
Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc. 
Metropolitan Theatre, Emanuel 
Stutz, Operator 


Salanci, Frank J. 


Spero, Herman 
Tucker's Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 


Walthers, Carl O. 
‘OLUMBUS: 
Askins, William 
Bell, Edward 
Beta Nu Bldg 
Mrs. Emerson 
Charles Bloce Post 
American Legion 


~ 


Association, and 
Cheek, Pres. 
No. 157, 


Carter, Ingram 
McDade, Phil 
Mallory, William 


Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 


Post 567, and Captain G. W. 
McDonald 
Turf Club, and Ralph Steven- 
son, Proprietor 
DAYTON. 
Boucher, Roy D. 
Daytona Club, and William 
Carpenter 
Midwest Entertainment Service, 
and Tommy Wills 
Taylor, Earl 
ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, Inc., and A. W. 


Jewell, President 


£UCLID: 


Rado, Gerald 
FINDLAY: 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Operators Paradise Club 
GERMANTOWN: 


Beechwood Grove Club, and Mr. 


Wilson 


LIMA: 
Colored Elks Chub, and Gus 
Hall 
Flamingo Club, and Mike 
MASSiLLON: 
Lincoln Lounge, 
Frankel 
PIQUA: 
Sedgewick, Lee, Operator 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 
Eagles Club 
Mathews, S. D. 
Sailee. Henry 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Jackson, Lawrence 
Terrace Gardens, and H. J. 


Imm 


and David 


and Paul D. 


McCall 

TOLEDO: 
LaCasa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 


Jr., Secretary 
National Athletic Club, Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Joseph A., President 
Italian Opera Association 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
Russ Hull 
WARREN: 
Wragg, Herbert, Jr. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Summers, Virgil (Vic) 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


ARDMORE: 

George R. Anderson Post No. 
65, American Legion, and 
Floyd Loughridge 

ENID: 
Norris, Gene 
HUGO: 
Stevens Brothers Circus, and 


Robert A. 
MUSKOGEE: 
Gutire, John A., 


Stevens, Manager 


Manager Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Randolph, Taylor 
Southwestern Attractions, M. K. 


soldman and Jack Swiger 
OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons 
SHAWNEE: 
DeMarco, Frank 
TULSA: 
Williams, Cargile 
OREGON 
EUGENE: 
Granada Gardens, Shannon 
Shactler, Owner 
Weinstein, Archie, Commercial 
Club 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 


LAKESIDE: 
Bates, E. P. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge, and A. W. 


Denton, Manager 
Ozark Supper Club, and Fred 
Baker 


Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
ROGUE RIVER: 
Arnold, Ida Mae 
SALEM: 
Lope, Mr. 
SHERIDAN: 
American Legion Post No. 75, 
Melvin Agee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Ots 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director 


BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer 
BRYN MAWR: 
K. P. Cate, and George Papaian 
CHESTER: 
Blue Heaven Room, Bob Lager, 
Employer 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, William 


Sundry, 





Reindollar, Harry 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 
Riverside Inn, Inc., Samuel 


Ottenberg, President 


GLENOLDEN: 
Barone, Jose; 
202 Musical bar 
Chester, Pa.) 
HARRISBURG: 


\. Owner, 
(West 


Ickes, Robert N. 
P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 


Robert Spitler, Chairman 
Reeves, William T. 
Waters, B. N. 
JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle Ciub, and 
Everett Allen 
Central Cafe, Christ Contakos, 
Owner and Manager 
KENNETT SQUARE: 
Hotel Kennett 
KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 
Freed, Murray 
Samuels, John Parker 
LEWISTOWN: 
Temple Theatre, and 
Carl E. Temple 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll. Carl 
Power, Donald W. 
Simmons, Al., Jr. 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton's Night Club, 
Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Natale, Tommy 
OIL CITY: 
Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists Bureau 
Benny-the-Bum's, Benjamin 
Fogelman, Proprietor 
Bilclore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Ope ‘tor 
Bubech Carl F. 
Carmen Theatre, and 
S. Stiefel, Owner, 
andrer Stiefel, Manager 
Click Club 
Davis, Russell 
Davis, Samuel 
Dupree, Hiram K, 
DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
Melody Records, Inc. 
Montalvo, Santos 
Muziani, Joseph 
Philadelphia Lab. Company, and 
Luis Colantunno, Manager 
Pinsky, Harry 
Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau 
Stanley, Frank 
PITTSBURGH: 
Claire, George 
Ficklin, Thomas 


and 


Samuel 
Alex- 


Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service 
Oasis Club, and Joe DeFran 
cisco, Owner 
Pennsylvania State Grand Lod 
of the Knights of Pythias 
Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner Et 
Chico Cafe 
POTTSTOWN: 


Schmoyer, Mrs, Irma 
SCRANTON: 

McDonough, Fraus 
SHENANDOAH: 

Mikita, John 
SLATINGTON: 

Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 

Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 

Toffel, Adolph 
UNIONTOWN: 

Polish Radio Club, and Joseph 

A. Zelasko 

UPPER DARBY: 

Wailace, Jerry 


WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Pete, Manager Wash 
ington Cocktail Lounge 
Lee, Edward 


WEST CHESTER: 

202 Musical Bar, and Joseph A 
Barone, owner (Glenolden, 
Pa.), and Michael lezzi, 
co-owner 

WILLIAMSPORT: 

Pinella, James 

WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 
YORK: 
Daniels, William Lopez 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA: 
Block C Club, University of 
South Carolina 
FLORENCE: 
City Recreation Commission. 
and James C. Putnam 
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plin ward Club Congo, Paul Daley, Owner . — Wong 
El Patic Boat Club, and Charles oe E. 
Powell, Operator enhouse, Rev. H. B. oO CAI 
Shiro, Charles White, Ernest B. etary Robert L. e ec Uy Tl 
GONZALES: IN - ’ omany Room, Mr. Weint b, ~ 
Dailey Bros. Circus as ? Operator, and Wm. Suen INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, PICACHO: BIG BEAR LAKE ] “C 
saad aa oe Manage . Y Ta F Sse : 7 
GRAND PRAIRIE: INSTITUTE: Pigg ‘ HOTELS, Etc. Pain and Dave Hill, Cressman, Harry E. 
Clu ' veda, R. P. Bridges and’ Hawkins, Charles Rumpus Room, and Elmer This List is alphabeti- BOULDER CREEK: - 
Marian Teague, Operators LOGAN: Cooke, Ow Brookdale Lodge & Zarnes 
HENDERSON: ‘ og A. J Smith, I. = cally arranged in States, ,,,, Pies Morrow, Manager seme: S 
total o Me Je . 7 NGS: S: 
pe at Robert MORGANTOWN: > ys rome Al Canada and Mis- Forest Club, and Haskell Hard- COEVER COST ” 
"= a Niner, Leonard Walters, Alfred - cellaneous age, Prop. Mardi Gras Ballroom . 
samun ll WHEELING: Majestic Hotel PINOLE: 
Oo sca 
McMullen, E. L Mardi Gras CANADA ALABAMA LITTLE ROCK: Pinole Brass Band, and Frank JAC 
Revis, Bouldin MOBILE: coe Pike Hotel P — mg Director ( 
Singleterry, J. A. WISCONSIN ALBERTA Cargyle, Lee, and his Orchestra Sudeeenr teal aes pane _* , 
World Amusements, Inc., Thos. BEAR CKEEK: CALGARY: Club Manor, and Arnold Parks Marion Hotel. SACRAMENTO: (Tiny) MA 
A. Wood, President Schwacler, Leroy Fort Brisbois Chapter of the Cans, tees ieiicein : - 
at oy sowem: ge Dungheess <6 - ARIZONA CALIFORNIA SAN DIEGO: - on 
, . IOENIX: : é 
cinke, Mr. and Mrs. Simmons, Gordon A. arene al Belt BEVERLY HILLS: — Cafe, and Jerome z 4 
allroom White, William B. E] pe emg Gunee = ON 
ajon Band R 
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FRANCISCO: 
Noel 
Freitas, Carl (also known as An- 


SAN 
Kelly, 


Carle) 
Cliff 


thony 
Jones, 
Southern Pacific 
Legion Post Band 
Southern Pacific Club Band 


American 


SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SAN PABLO: 
Backstage Club 
SANTA ROSA, LAKE COUNTY: 
Rendezvous 
TULARE: 
TDE S Hall 
COLORADO 
Denver: 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, 


Aerie 2063 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 
RIFLE: 
Wiley, 


CONNECTICUT 


DANIELSON: 
Pine House 
GROTON: 
Swiss Villa 
HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Lucco, Prop. 
MOOSUP: 
American Legion 
Club 91 
MYSTIC: 
Alpine Club, Inc., and 
Peter Balescracci 
NORWICH: 
Polish Veteran’s Club 


Leland 


Frank S. De- 


Wonder Bar, and Roger A. 
Bernier, Owner 
PUTNAM: 
Elks Club 
DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON: 
Brandywine Post No. 12, Ameri- 
can Legion 
Cousin Lee and his Hill Billy 
Band 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Crystal Bar 
Musical Bar 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Sandbar 
HALLANDALE: 
Ben's Place, Charles Dreisen 
ORLANDO: 
El Patio Club, and Arthur 
Karst, Owner 
SARASOTA: 
400"" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon, 
Manager 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
Continental Restaurant, 
Nino Pucelli 


GEORGIA 


and 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, Ben J. Alex- 
ander 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 

Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. (known as Chico and 
Connie) 

LEWISTON: 

Bollinger Hotel, and Sportsmans 
Club 

Lewiston Country Club 

TWIN FALLS: 

Radio Rendezvous 


ILLINOIS 


CAIRO: 
The Spet, Al Dennis, Prop. 
CALUMET CITY: 


Calumet City Memorial Post 
330, American Legion 
CHICAGO: 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Sym- 


phony Orchestra 
Samezyk, Casimir. Orchestra 
GALESBURG: 
Carson's Orchestra 
Meeker’s Orchestra 


Towsend Club No. 2 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Chalet Tavern, in the Illinois 
Hotel 
MARISSA: 


Triefenbach Brothers Orchestra 
OLIVE BRANCH: 

44 Club, and Harold Babb 
ONEIDA: 

Rova Amvet Hall 


MARCH, 1953 


STERLING: 
Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Adams Tavern, 
Owner 
Romany Grill 
MUNCIE: 
Delaware County Fair 
Muncie Fair Association 
SOUTH BEND: 
DFV German Club 
WHITING: 
Whiting Lodge 
Order of Moose 


IOWA 


John Adams 


1189, Loyal 


BOONE: 

Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 

Armory Ballroom 

Women's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 

Holy Trinity School 
FILLMORE: 

Fillmore School Hall 
KEY WEST: 

Ray Hanten Orchestra 
LANSING: 

City Hall, Lansing 
PEOSTA: 

Peosta Hall 
SIOUX CITY: 

Eagles Lodge Club 
WEBSTER CITY: 


City Council 


Loyal Order of Moose Lodge 
735, J. E. Black 
ZWINGLE: 
Zwingle Hall 
KANSAS 
ARKANSAS CITY: 
Twilight Dance Club 
CHENEY: 


Sedgwick County Fair 
EL DORADO: 
Loc Mor Club 
TOPEKA: 
Boley, Don, Orchestra 
Downs, Red, Orchestra 
Vinewood Dance Pavilion 
WICHITA: 
Campbell, Pauline M. (Polly) 
Carey, Harold, Combo 
Cowboy Inn 
Eagles Lodge 
Flamingo Club 
KFBI Ranch Boys 
KFH Ark Valley Boys 
KWBB Western Swing 
Mills, Alonzo, Orchestra 
Peckham, Lucia, Orchestra 
Polar Bear 
Schulze, Frank J. 
Stein, M. Loreen 
Sullivan Independent Theatres, 
Civic, Crawford, Crest, 
Eighty-One Drive-In, Fifty- 
Four Drive-In, Tower, West 


Band 


Theatres 
KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND: 
Amvets Post No. 11, and Carl 


(Red) Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


MAYFIELD: 
Fancy Farms Picnic, W. L. 
Cash 
LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Opera House Bar 
Five O'Clock Club 
Forte, Frank 
418 Bar and Lounge, 
Bresnahan, Prop. 
Fun Bar 
Gunga 
Prop. 
Happy Landing Club 
Moulin Rouge, and 
Badon, Proprietot 
Treasure Chest Lounge 
SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Blue Room, of the Mayfair 
Hotel 
Knowles, Nolan F. 
Music Corp.) 
State Theatre 
Summit 
EASTON: 
Start, Lou and his Orchestra 


and Al 


Den, Larry LaMarca, 


Elmo 


(Aetna 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EASTHAMPTON: 
Manhattan Club, and Fred 
Kagan, Owner 
FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 
GARDNER: 
Florence Rangers Band 
Heywood-Wakefield Band 
GLOUCESTER: 
Youth Council, YMCA, and 


Floyd J. (Chuck) Farrar, 
Secretary 
LYNN: 
Pickfair Cafe, Rinaldo Cheve- 


rini, Prop. 
METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll and Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 

NEW BEDFORD: 
Polka, The, and Louis Garston, 


Owner 

SPENCER: 

Spencer Fair, and Bernard 
Reardon 

WEST WARREN: 

Quabog Hotel, Viola Dudek, 


Operator 
WEST YARMOUTH: 
Silver Sea Horse, and Joe Go- 
bin, Operator 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 
Theatre-in-the-Round, and Alan 
Gray Holmes 


MICHIGAN 


HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 


Johnson’s Rustic Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 

National Music Camp 
ISHPEMING: 


Congress Bar, and Guido 
Bonetti, Proprictor 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 
MIDLAND: 
Eagles Club 
NEGAUNEE, 
Bianchi Bros. 
Peter Bianchi 
PORT HURON: 
Lakeport Dance Hall 


MINNESOTA 


BRAINERD: 
210 Tavern 
DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Milkes, C. C. 
Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 
Stone, David 


Orchestra, and 


Twin City Amusement Co., and 
Frank W. Patterson 


MISSISSIPPI 


JACKSON: 
Patio Club, and Jimmy Skinner, 
Operator 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Coates, Lou, Orchestra 
El Capitan Tavern, Marvin 
King, Owner 
Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, Owner and Prop. 
Green, Charles A. 
Mell-O-Lane Ballroom, 
Leonard (Mell-O-Lane) 
inson 
Playhouse, and Mike Manzella, 
Proprietor 
Tuckertown Rascals 
POPLAR BLUFF: 
Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Or- 
chestra ‘The Brown Bombers” 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and Clar- 
ence Golder 
HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, Emil Don Tigny 
SHELBY: 
Alibi Club, 


NEBRASKA 


GRAND ISLAND: 
Pleasure Isle Ballroom, and 
Ray Schleiger, Manager 
HASTINGS: 
Brick Pile 
LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 
OMAHA: 
Bachman, Ray 
Benson Legion Post Club 
Eagles Club 


and 
Rob- 


and Alan Turk 


Fochek, Frank 

Marsh, Al 

Millrose Ballroom, and Mrs. 
Marie Hegarty, Operator 


Mueller, Edward 
Paul Moorhead Agency 
Penisten, Gary 


Plaines Bar, and Irene Boleski 
VFW Club 
Whitney, John B. 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, 
Pace 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOSCAWEN: , 
Colby’s Orchestra, Myron Colby, 
Leader 
PITTSFIELD: 


and Frank 


Pittsfield Community Band, 
George Freese, Leader 

WARNER: 

Flanders’ Orchestra, Hugh 
Flanders, Leader 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Clock Bar 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 
CAMDEN: 
Polish American Citizens Club 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 
CAPE MAY: 
Congress Hall, 
Uhler, Proprietor 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
DENVILLE: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra 
EATONTOWN: 
Phil's Turf Club 
ELIZABETH: 
Coral Lounge, Mrs. Agresta, 
Owner 
HACKETTSTOWN: 
Hackettstown Fireman's Band 
JERSEY CITY: 


and Joseph 


Band Box Agency, Vince Gia- 
cinto, Director 
LODI: 
Peter J's 


MAPLEWOOD: 

Maplewood Theatre 
MONTCLAIR: 

Montclair Theatre 
MORRISTOWN: 

Community Theatre 

Jersey Theatre 

Palace Theatre 

Park Theatre 
NETCONG: 

Kiernan’s Restaurant, and Frank 

Kiernan, Prop. 

NEWARK: 

House of Brides 
OAK RIDGE: 

Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra 
PASSAIC: 

Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 

Botany Mills Band 
ROCHELLE PARK: 

Swiss Chalet 


NEW MEXICO 


CARLSBAD: 
Lobby Club 


RUIDOSO: 
Davis Bar 
NEW YORK 
BRONX: 
Aloha Inn, Pete Mancuso Pro- 
prietor and Carl Raniford, 
Manager 


Revolving Bar, and Mr. Alex- 

ander, Prop. 
BROOKLYN: 

All Ireland Ballroom, 
Paddy Griffen and Mr. 
Patrick Gillespie 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 

Lafayetete Theatre 

Wells, Jack 


Mrs. 


Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 
CATSKILL: 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra 
CERES: 

Coliseum 
COHOES: 

Sports Arena, and Charles Gup- 

tll 


COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 

Muchler’s Hall 
ELMIRA: 

Hollywood Restaurant 
ENDICOTT: 

The Casino 


GENEVA: 
Atom Bar 
HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgil 
HUDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hiazel Unson, Proprietor 
JEFFERSON VALLEY: 
Nino’s Italian Cuisine 
KENMORE: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 

cluding Colvin Theatre 
KINGSTON: 
Killmer, Parl, and his Orches- 
tra (Lester Marks) 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 

Hurdic, Leslie, 

Dance Hall 
MOUNT VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., Fast 57th St., 
Amusement Corp. 

Manor Record Co., and Irving 
N. Berman 

Morales, Cruz 

Richman, William L. 

Traemer’s Restaurant 


and Vineyards 


Willis, Stanley 
NORFOLK: 
Joe's Bar and Grill, and Joseph 
Briggs, Prop. 
OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 
PEEKSKILL: 


Washington Tavern, and 
Barney D'Amato, Proprietor 
PORTCHESTER: 
Jewish Community Center 
Zettola, Robert 
RAVENA: 
VFW Ravena Band 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 
SALAMANCA: 
Lime Lake Grill 
State Restaurant 
SCHENECTADY: 

Polish Community Home 

(PNA Hall) 
SYRACUSE: 

Alhambra Roller Rink, and 

Gene Miller 
UTICA: 

Russell Ross Trio, and Salva- 
tore Coriale, leader, Frank Fi- 
carra, Angelo Ficarra 

Scharf, Roger, and his Orches- 
tra 

Ventura’s Restaurant, and Rufus 
Ventura 


Hall 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. Lehto, 
Owner 


OHIO 


AKRON: 

German-American Club 
ALLIANCE: 

Lexington Grange Hall 
AUSTINBURG: 

Jewel's Dance Hall 
CANTON: 

Palace Theatre 
CINCINNATI: 

Cincinnati Country Club 

Fort Mitchell Country Club 

Highland Country Club 

Steamer Avalon 

Summit Hills Country Club 

Twin Oaks Country Club 
COLUMBUS: 

Fraternal Order of Eagles, 

Aerie 297 


DAYTON: . 
The Ring, Maura Paul, Op. 
GENEVA: 


Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 


arks 
Municipal Building 
HARRISBURG: 
Harrisburg Inn 
Hubba-Hubba Night Club 
IRONTON: 
Club Riveria 
Colonial Inn, 
Corn 
JEFFERSON: 
Larko's Circle L Ranch 
LIMA: 
Billger, 


and Dustin E. 


Lucille 


MASSILLON: 

VEW 
MILON: 

Andy's, Ralph Ackerman Mgr. 
NORTH LIMA: 

Smith, Chuck, Orchestra 
PAINESVILLE: 

Slim Luse and his 

Rangers 

PIERPONT: 

Lake, Danny. Orchestra 
RAVENNA: 

Ravenna Theatre 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 

Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 
VAN WERT: 
B. P. O. 
Underwood, 

Orchestra 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Shamrock Grille Night Club, 
and Joe Stuphar 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Bass, Al, Orchestra 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra 
Hughes, Jimmy, Orchestra 
Palladium Ballroom, and Irvin 
Parker 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 
Rodeo Association 


OREGON 


GRANTS PASS 
Fruit Dale Grange 
SAMS VALLEY: 
Sams Valley Grange, 
fley, Grange Master 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNVILLE: 
Washington Band 
ASHLAND: 
Eagles Club 
VFW Home Association, 
Post 7654 
BARTONSVILLE: 
Hotel Bartonsville 
BEAVER FALLS: 
White Township Inn 
BIG RUN: 
Kig Run Inn 
CARBONDALE: 
Loftus Playground Drum Corps, 
and Max Levine, President 
DUPONT: 
Cameo Cafe 
FALLSTON: 
Brady’s Kun Hotel 
Valley Hotel 
FORD CITY: 
Atlantic City Ina 
FREEDOM: 
Sullv's Inn 
GIRARDVILLE: 
St. Vincent's 
JERSEY SHORE: 
Riverview Ranch 
NEW CASTLE: 
Gables Hotel, and 
Frank Giammarino 
NEW KENSINGTON: 
Gable Inn 
OLD FORGE: 
Club 17 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Dupree, Hiram 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
READING: 
Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SUNBURY: 
Shamokin 
SCRANTON: 
Yarrish's Cafe 
SUMMER HILL: 


Swinging 


Elks 


Don, and his 


Mr. Pef- 


Church Hall 


Dam Fire Co. 


Summer Hill Picnic Grounds, 
and Paul De Wald, Super- 
intendent 

WILKINSBURG: 


Lunt, Grace 


RHODE ISLAND 


NEWPORT: 
Frank Simmons and his 
Orchestra 
WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON: 
Five O'Clock Club, and 
Mose Sabel 
FOLLY BEACH: 
Folly Pier 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


LANE: 
Rainbow Gardens, and Andy 
Pflaum, Manager 
SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Club 
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. 
TENNESSEE BEAVER DAM: HAWAII 
BRISTOL: Beaver Dam Ameri ican Legion HONOLULU: 
Knights of Templar Band, Frederick A. Parfrey 49th State Recording Co. 
CHATTANOOGA BELOIT: Kewalo Inn 
Alhambra S e Beloit Recreation Band, and Don 
Cuthbert 
HUMBOLDT: roe CANADA 
Strawberry Festival Association BLOOMINGTON: 
; McLane, Jack, Orchestra MANITOBA 
NASHVILLE: aie 
Hippodrome Roller Rink BOSCOBE! 1 - BRANDON: 
Stein, Abe Club ¢ Jurgenson, Prop. Pallad Dance Hall 
Miller, Earl 
Peckham, Harley 
va Sid Earl’ Orchestra ONTARIO 
BEEVILLE: Tepe eaconmaniey , 
Beeville Country Club ag ty Hall, lohn = ( munity Theatre 
CORPUS CHRISTI: Giltin Chsietes : lie y= llama 
Al Hardy and Band CUSTER: aa aes ne pen 
The Lighthou People’s Tavern and Dance Hall, CUMBERLAND: 
Santikos, Jimmie and Mrs. Truda Maj Leaf Hall 
ay scale ty seer a9: DURAND: KINGSVILLE: 
Crystal Springs Pavilion, H. H. W “ ” Or heaters Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Cunningham ‘ Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
PORT ARTHUR: EAU CLAIRE: Renita 
sea onley's Ni 
ogre A van alg gy NIAGARA FALLS: 
SAN ANGELO: Ik “io On uM vated = Niagara Falls Memorial Bugle 
Club Acapulco ae. om _—— Trumpet) Band 
SAN ANTONIO: GapeseeAs Station CHVC, Howard 
La Rhumba Club, Oscar Jr xdorf Tavern rd, President and 
ediianen, Onccater NORTH FREEDOM: ; 
American Le n Hall 
VIRGINIA MANITOWOC: Hall 
Her nd Herbert ae © 
BRISTOL: 1 Ms Owner a Sar ia oli Club 
Knights of Templar EGON: aoe 
NEWPORT NEWS: OREGON: TORONTO: 
Heath, Robert \ ge Hall Mitford, Bert 
Off Beat Ch PARDEEVILLE: Echo Recording Co., and 
Victory Supy Club Fox River Valley Boys Orchestra Clement Hambourg 
NORFOLK: REWEY: Three Hundred Club 
Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm High School 
_ eae oo Stores Town Hall QUEBEC 
Starlight Cl ad William ee eee SERTHIER: 
Fddleton. O ‘ nd Oper- Ken, Band ( t 1 Berthelet 
ator STOUGHTON: BERTHIERVILLE: 
ROANOKE: Stoughton Country Club, Dr. Manoir ' and Bruce 
Krisch, Adolph O. A. Gregerson, Pres. Cardy, Manage 
TREVOR: MONTREAL: 
WASHINGTON Stork Club, and Mr. Aide Burns-Goulet, Teddy 
" Village Bart and QO. Gaucher 
SEATTLE: bang go . and L.. Gagnon . 
: lo Club, ¢ Batt Owner ub 42, anc r sauger, Mgr. E J 
Tunec , — — Timms Hall and Tavern QUEBEC: 
Canadian nd America Book- 
WEST VIRGINIA WESTFIELD: Sees ee nee 
CHARLESTON: O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, L'Auberge Les Quatre Chemins, 
Savoy Club, “Flop’’ Thompson Orchestra and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 
and Louie Risk, Operators WISCONSIN RAPIDS: SHERBROOKE: 
PAIRMONT: Gross, Quesnal and Louis Sherbrooke Arena 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
Gay Spot, and Adda Davis and 
Howard Weekly WYOMING MEXICO 
West End Tavern, and LARAMIE: MEXICO CITY: + he 
A. B. Ullom Stevens, Sammy Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica 
KEYSTONE: ‘ ‘ Orchestra 
Calloway, Franklin DISTRICT OF 


PARKERSBURG: 
Hilley, R. D. 


WISCONSIN 


COLU 
WASHINGTON: 





MBIA MISCELLANEOUS 


Kryl, Bohumir and his Symphony 





































































































Star lust Club, Frank Moore, Orchestra 
APPLETON: prietor Marvin, Eddie 
Kocehne's Hall Wells, Jack Wells, Jack 
—_ FOR SALE—Used Taylor cello traveling trunk 
with tray; price $85.00. Maurice Goldberger, 
FOR SALE or EXCHANGE. 1" Suit"Svinieal "ave, chive 28.1 
FOR SALE—Deagan chimes, one and one-half 
wes with fibre case. A. Picard, 108-26 63rd 
FOR SALE-! t Con SI), with case Re Forest Hills, L. 1., N. Y. 
H H I ton Meadow - _ — 
xville, | I 2848 FOR SALE—Antoniazzi Remeo Cremonese cello 
= flute library, solos, studies, with Pernambuco bow, No. 15137; $560.40. 
ites ee ee = on of pris W. Ames, 1810 34th Ave., Seattle 22, Wash 
1. Lynch, 103 Wood Ave., Syracuse 5, N. Y a : — 
—- FOR SALE—lJoseph Rocco 1854 cello with Emil 
FOR SALE—U« . x, H ond, excellen Hermann papers, excellent condition; $2,000.0 
cond . rvin ses, expanda le Ie for H. Cooper, 932 South Normandie Ave Los 
port Use W el Rene 1075 South Angeles 6, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 8-3880 after 
Was! w, Chicag 43, 1 7:00 P.M. 
FOR SALE—Small size Gibson I tar, M n 
tenor guitar (bor! ) old perfect FOR SALE—French horns, used, Alexandre F anc 
« ): Les I ( vd ( B-flat, $575.00; Conn 8d, F and B-flat, $425.00 
yandolin and \ r el K F and B-flat, $400.00; all with cases. EF. C. 
pickuy tor ve B. Jol 705 Fy Bennett, 1539 Greenwhich No. 4, San Francisco, 
Fle Ss. < Cal 
- rv) <t wwerhauled recer =e 
FOR eee tend, Fone Hille Lh, FOR SALE—Fine used William $. Haynes  ster- 
N y ling silver flute, French model, closed G-sharp, 
- excellent condition; $275.06 William Heinrich 
FOR SALE—Flute erhead piece, open G-sharp 1125 Grand Concourse, New York 52, N. Y. 
model, Orthoton Ot Munn Lei ilse - 
two piccolos in ¢ nd D-flat Il are used; price FOR SALE—C. C. tuba (4) four valve rotary 
b SL ) H. Bokelkamp, 2623 Burling St., Cl c ecently overhauled, fine old Italian instrument 
14, 1 is, Plymouth Rock Agency, Room 513, 1 East 45th St., 
—_— New Va y , 
FOR SALE—French Selmer B-flat clarinet, Bochm  _ oe os a. 
system with fork B-flat and articulated G-sharp, FOR SALE—Used library of special arrangements, 
heavily silver plated, complete with standard and t smal nd, especially scored to give front 
short barrels, s le case d case cover, used. Ws : band sound, included are pops and 
Jay Arnold, Monroe, \ standards. Bob Bevington, 1210 Rutland, Memphis, 
FOR SALE—French Selmer B-flat trumpet, Fret Tennessee. 
P n iffet Paris enach 
Selmer Cc tru — Buffet “ ” © . FOR SALE—Italian double bass, used, flat ick, 
model F trumpet (ALTA), all are se George A ; ‘ 
Dragas, 32-11 2 Se Bayside West 61, N. Y. Z ing les rth 41 inches, dy 41 
Phone: Bayside 5-5794 ¢ $! Murray Grodner, 66-15 Wethcerolk 
- s Rego Park 74, L. 1 Twining 7-2614. 
FOR SALE—Double bass, full size, by Karl Stein, —_—_—- 
1740, C string extension, may seen in c'ties FOR SALE—Mason a Hamlin single manual reed 
visited by Bostor Sym) ny 1 during wn, $125.00 villinzer volumes d 2, 
April-May tour; price $750.00. 38 $15.01 all items are used. J. J. Donohue, 91 
Danicl St., Newton 59, Mass. Beckman Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. MO 4-3817. 
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FOR SALE—String bass, used Czech made; 
$100.00. D. Kaston, 044 Valentine Ave., 

Bronx, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Ban wishe o sell 
hi wn used neert irch 

ing band numbers, over 400 D. Storch, 2831 

West 28th St., Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 





FOR SALE— 


Harp, bass violi 























I tone, chime is nese lugs, 
Swiss bells, bul de n ound 
effects. \ ns, ary titar musical 
washboa raps in mobil Emil 
Dobos, 117 West nnati, Ohio. 

AT LIBERTY—tTenor, alto clarinet player, wide 
experience, read or take, single, free t vel 

H. Kasta, P. O. Box 421, Wildwood, N. J. 

AT LIBERTY—Experienced trio, 

piano, bass, piano, double alto, 
comedy, desire location in or 
available for summer location 
Sincere, Felch Road, Natick, Mass. 

AT LIBERTY- Trumpet, age 

small commer wind or 
of Florida, have ir, Local 
travel. Bill Market, General 
delIphia, Pa 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist, many ve experience 

dance, concert, show eeks resort, hotel or le 
eng ments, Bill Spear, 922 J] Sth St 
Brookly 30, N. Y. 

AT LIBE RTY—| Pianis single, trained mut u 

Il-around experience, popula classic m 
panist, soloist, orchestra, teach Raymond Demy 

44 Maple Ave., Franklinville, N. Y. 
\T ‘LIBERTY -Pianist, ballroom, hotel, ete ex 

verience, will travel or locate. S. Bartlett, 113 
West Vernor Highway. Detroit Mict I « 
\ iward 5-6443 
AT LIBERTY—1Tw eat modern d show 

drummer I k Schalk Fift Ss N. EI 
Minot, N. D 


AT LIBERTY—Symphonic horn | 








NEW BAND Music 


ITALIAN SYMPHONIC AND MILITARY 

MARCHES, price on application. - 

MODERN AMERICAN MARCHES, price 

$1.25 each. SAMPLE SOLO on ‘request, 
LENTINI MUSIC COMPANY 

55 North Street, New Britain, Connecticut 














NEW PIANO “MUTE” 
Lets You Practice Piano Day or 
Night Without Disturbing Others 

Mutes 85 

detached 

upright, gr 
back guarantee. 
full instructions 

RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 

Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa, 


piano about easily attached or 
without harming mechanism. State 
ind or spinet! Sold only on money. 
Send $5.75 for mute and 


for us¢ 











The Rockwell School of Tuning 


CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 





The serious need for competent piano tuners an 
repairmen is universal. The Rockwell School « 
Tunin ulfills its mission in iving you th 
practical and efficient training you seek. Licensed 
by the Pennsylvania §S.B.V.E. V. A. contract 


r Publ Laws 16 and 550. 


Address ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING, 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania, for Catalog. 





CHOICE OF THE artists 


STRINGS 





SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
















































layer and teacher 
at college level, desires offer for next season 
A. J. M 2288 Neil Ave., Columb Ohio. ERASURES 
WANTED SUSPENSIONS 
- Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Robert L. Atchisot 
Philip Gertz, Bruce N. Metz, Edward P. Tasker 
WANTED—New or used music for viola d’Amore, Ir James B. Winning, Roy Coleman, Donal 
solo as well as study materi Tose Berger I Hursell, W. n Schrop, Milton E. Weller 
Kramer, 1501 South Carson, Tulsa 14, Okla. Raymond S. Fowler, George M. McClees, Gord 
— E. Shaffer, Edward L. Wilson 
WANTED—aAccordionist, bass and guitarist « Chatham, Ont., Canada, Local 582—Charles § 
organize, must be neat, vocals and comedy Vasicek Jerry Grabec, ¢ 
with plenty of immuno, have very good Denver, Colo., Local 20—James Arendell, Jesse 
ntacts after we are all set. Phone or write to Basnett, Clyde N. Beeding, Laverna J. Bol 9 
Joe Raft, 1516 South Sixth St., Philadelphia 47 inger, Ler y A. Boyer, Gordon Dooley, Robit 
| Phone: Fult 2862 L. Doty, John R. Elliott, Lester Hethcock, Har 
a leigh Howerton, Joseph J. ladone, Charles W 
—— , " Jacobson, John H. Lamb, William L. McClellan 
WANTED—Good used celeste. Ted Simpoulos, | eRoy McGuire, Mary Lou MeNatt, Oscar Mor 
07 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. in, Bert Morrison, Hubert Overfield, Maria ¢ 
tek Cee: en Page. Richard Reese, ene Refuerzo, Norman 
Ww ANTED—Second-hand sheet music, symphonic D>. Teiget Dewey A. Tap , 
light rand opera orchestral scores, et R. Fall River, Msas., Local 26- —William Cranshaw fe 
O'Connor, 3325 Divisadero, San Francisco, Calif Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Michael San i¢ 
es ist Owen $ Stevens. 
WANTED—Male or female accordion, piano or Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Ben_ Richard 
vibraharp players for entertainin trio, mt Mirabella, 
sing or double Write Miss J. Huth, 2712 St Lancaster, Pa., Local 294—Richard P. Beichler, & 
Bernard Ave., New Orleans, La. J. Edward Bender, Robert R. Bianche, Albert G 
Brown, Leonard A. Carlson, Cyril A. Greenya 
WANTED—The Erie Philharmonic Orchestra has he James Hicks, John 5B. Longenecker, Dak onl 
“et Peiffer, Leonard Pelsinkski, Charles E. Spanneous, 
openings in the pic cee viola and a er Sylvan Stein, Howard J. Thomas, Jr., Forrest 
tions Applicants should write to the Erie Phil- WubAndnoinks 
a techn oe tg a —— — Louisville, Ky., Local 11—james B. Cummin 
» : or a cia iis Wilmert Farnsley, Art L. Lone, Ivan Mahoney, 
—_— Robert I. Nichols, Charles Phillips, Don Phillips 
Mary Poore, Eugene Schuler, Richard Stark, Har ‘ 
vey R. Taylor. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73— Robert W. 
Beardsley, George Bolduce, Robert A. Crea, S. D. 
lirk) Fisher, Warren Fox, Joseph L. Hanson, w 
Orville G. Hanson, Hensley Hill, Fred FE. John 
son wid W. Kerrott, James E. Ladd, William 
‘ Larson, Madeline LaSalle, Edwin C. Lohn 
f the Masters Nancy Lovegren, Dale M. Miller, Allan L. Moe 
Arthur O. Monson, Howard F. Olson, Richare 


String ° 








STUDIO AIDS 4;MUST” for every 

studio and teacher. 

Forms for easy, efficient records; reprints 

of effective talks to parents, students. Every 

type of promotional material. Specialists 
in music teachers’ printed necessities. 
Write for further information, 

s-mples and prices. 


1. M. GERSTNER, MT. KISCO, NEW YORK 














I Palumbo, Gerald S$. Pearson William C& 
Randall, Ruth S. Rye, Richard E. Scho All oe 
Senn, Ralph E. Thorp, Marlin Tingvold, Arthur ; 
Trongaard, Bradford Wakefield. r 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406—Nick Ald *, 
rich, Jean Leduc. 
Miami, Fla., Local 655—George Russell Allen} 
James B. Burleson, Richard A, Cunliffe, Clintor 
C. Doughty, Jr., Rose Halfon (Ronnie Hall) 
Leonard Klein, Cesar J. Lacalle, Paul H. Matthews 
Angelo M. Montero, Francisco (Frank) Perez,J 
Grace G. Price, Gonzalo Rivero, Theodore A.J 
Safran, Alfred Schein, Carlton R. Smith, John pe PR 
\len, Frances G. Crawford, Harry O. (Buddy 
Dean, Jr.. Douglas H. Erdman, William Joseph 
Daniel Kleinman, Hector Machin, Jack R. Mills Bu 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN) MA 
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YOU'LL KNOW ne LIL \ 


WHEN YOU 
HEAR IT! 


35% MORE 
CARRYING 
POWER... 


7. 
| 


DIRECTONE is an exclusive 
patented feature designed 
to direct, amplify and 
beautify tonal quality and 
depth. Before you buy an 
accerdion at any price, try 
one ef the DIRECTONE 
models featured by your 
local dealer. 


built in ovr 
medern plent, 


Castelfiderde, 
ae =ty 


only PahCOrdion + Cruciane 
Aclordion Accord 


DIRECTONE 


Write for FREE literature 


PANCORDION 


inc. 
j DEPT. B-353 
Sn wet [161 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 


MARCH, 1953 





Raymond J. Norden, Dorothy M. Philips, Enrique 
F, Rivera, Jack N. Roberts, Rudolf San Filippo, 
Aaron H. Shifrin, Beatrice M. White. 

Mobile, Ala., Local 407—Homer H. Hendrick, 


James N. Johnson, Edward L. McKay, Arnold 
Parks, Victor Miller, David E. Holland, Oris 
Kimbro, Thomas C. Tidwell, Jr., Phyliss J. 
Parks. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—W. G. Billings, 
Homer (Bix)) Corley, Alfordson Nelson. 


Orlando, Fla., Local 389—Herbert Perry. 
Omaha, Nebraska, Local 70—Marilynn R. Ander- 


son, Harold L. Black, Robert S. Borden, John D. 
Brandin, James Cohen, Clarence R. (Mickey) 
Cottey, John W. Cusack, Richard D. Henderson 
Hal H. Kennedy, Roger 1. Kiel, Lea R. Kroll, 
Paul A. Leeper, John R McBride, John W. 
Nelson, Jr., John W. Nelson, Sr., DeWayne 
Reckenthaler (Rex Perry), Lee B. Wilson. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—C. Almstead, P. 
Censato, L. Cormier, A. Dastol P. DeAngeles, 
C. Delmolino, ¢ Dolan, | Farris, K. Frisch, 
L. Giroux, |] Howe I Hulett I Hunt, D. 
Indjian, J Jerome Luke Lombardi, R. Manns, 
W. McCarthy, J. O'Loughlin, P. Pellizarri, M. 
Pellizzarc F. Ranti, A. Simone, W. Singlet 
J. Wood, A. Zorbo. 

Plymouth, Mass., Local 281—Gloria R. Groghe 
sani. 


Springfield, Mo., Local 150—Georze Wilho 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Lloyd B 








E. (Al) Hawkins, Leon (Barry) Greenstone, 
Pansy F. Lawson, W. A. Met le Aurelle Mc 
Neil Eugene Manners, Patricia’ N. Mitchell, 
Douglas Stitct 

Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Joseph R. Char 
ette, Paul Rosen, Gerald F. DeLisle. 

Westfield, Mass., Local 91—George Hubbard, 
Ray Nicyper. 

Worcester, Mass., Local Brierley, 
Clifford Cort, Henry ¢ we Sahag ID 
Kalashian, A. Dorothy Lilla, Joseph F. (Joey) 
Parks, Lowell I Prestor Jol Rynkowsk 


(Johnny Rines). 
Yonkers, N. Y., Local 402—B. Richard Mirabelle. 





EXPULSIONS 
Aurora, Ill., Local 181—Bobby Fost 
Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Willis J. Ripley 
Denver, Colo.. Local 20— James  Luevane 
Dannie Luevano, Tony Luevano, Martin Luevane 


Frank A. Noble 
Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Albert Grey 


Fulton, N. Y., Local 267—Dwight “Murpt 
Delas Sterlir Enrice Cucurute Robert Mc 
Grud r i / MMe d 

ERASURES 

Avrora, Ill., Local 181—Willia Hende i 
Don Beebe, Thomas Archer, Charles Coats, Far 
Bohnstedt, Frank Nessel. Pauline Lewis, Richar 





Lantz, Clarence Willwert 
Batavia, N. Y., Local 5 
Alfred Castle. 
Boston, Mass., Local 9—Charles Paglinca, Sal 
Vasta, Thomas Repucci, Francis J. Powers 
Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Dan  Armstron 
Velma A. (Breadway Billie) Emline, Peter ¢ 
l ti, William Garber, Carl R 











Fatica, ¢ 

(Buddy Pah . Jr., Raymond J. Gerbeck, 
William Robert E. Kovar, Fdward 
F. Mazur, Je Mikovich, Don N. Ochlke, 
Cesar Scaffidi, Julius M Shandor Irvin ‘ 
Streem, Charles A. Terrigno, Louis J. Thomas, 
Douglas E. Warman, Florian P. (Way) Wojcie- 
chowski. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Local 1—Richard Klare, Joseph 
Miller, Guy Davis. Tom Moeller. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Leslie Beach. 

Montgomery, Ala.. Local 718— 
ander, Clarence Ash. John Baker, Jr.,. Will'am 
E. Bennett, Ernest Dixon, Samuel F. Fllis, Fred 
Hawkins, James W. Stokes, Toney Tarver, Fdward 
W. Williams. 

Mobile, Ala., Local 407—Walker D. Taylor. Ir. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Francis J. Cronin, 


LaNeva Johnson, Danny Picciano, Fthel  S. 
Smith, Joseph F. Bosco, Charles Parker, Jr., 
Lew's H. Wolfe, Eileen Leary, Colvin Nemeth, 
William CC. Selden, Anthony Trotta, Blue 
Barron, Edward K._ Fllington, Clarence’ H. 
Palmer, Harold Singer, Albert Gibson, William 
Iceson, William J. Kubera, Herbert Kramer, 


A. Murray Masarky, Anthony Maroncelli, Charles 
J. Moore, Raymond J] Patti, Preston Wright, 
Donald V. Callahan, John = Spartacos, Maurice 
J. Rocco, Philip J. Caccavale, Flovd Williams. 

Omaha, Nebraska, Local 70—Fddie Morrisey. 
John Bozeman (Mack Sanders). 

Philadelphia, Pa., Local 77—John Arthurs, Al 
fonso Caromano, Robert H. Cellins (Bobby How 
ard), Mark Gold, Helen Marriott, Meno Mon 
roe (Myers), Cam Morris (Coburn). 

Richmond, Cal'f., Local 424—R. Battaglia. 

San Jose, Calif... Local 153—Harold Oldham 
Grant Shofner, Svlvester Rose, Tom Brocato, Don 
McCaslin, Don Navarra, Alma Pvles, B'lly Brav 
field, Warren Ireland, Melvin Margrave, Joseph 
J. Martin, Ray Mendenhall, Grady J. O'Neal, 
Jose Olea, Winona Mitchell, C. A. Smith, Rich- 
ard White. Gertrude White, Roy Robertson, 
Fdgar Rosales, Thomas (Reddy) Stenhens, Alonzo 


Torres, Jack Levden, Eppie Mendez, William 
White, Robert Wilson 
San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Rolf Cahn, 


Brvan Robertson, John Aldridge, Theodore D. 
Toews. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Charles 
Bowers, Capt. L. R. Boyd, Larry W. Fidler, 
Ronald Holmes, Ray Hunker, William Kemp, 


William Millar, John G. Stagg, Philip (Davis) 
Zvachilsky. 











THE FINE-ARTS QUARTETTE 


of the American Broadcasting Company 


PLAYS FLAWLESSLY... 





George Sopkin Irving limer Leonard Sorkin Joseph Stepansky 


They record their music faithtully 
with the SoNODYNE. ..2030%5u 








ee wee Cee oO ee ee wesw ee eee = 
Sweetener eee ee amends 


The Quartette Recording During Rehearsal... 


The Fine-Arts Quartette is famed throughout the country 
among professionals as a group of “musicians” musicians.” Staff 
artists of the American Broadcasting Company in Chicago, the 
Fine-Arts Quartette is known for its unsurpassed tone quality and 
technical perfection. Consistent recording of all rehearsals has 
helped this renowned quartette achieve the high standards of 
perfection for which it is known. 
High-fidelity enthusiasts, as well as professional recording artists, are 
using the “Sonodyne” in ever-increasing numbers. Home users 
of tape-recorders are finding that the “Sonodyne” reproduces voice 
and music with a remarkable degree of “naturalness.” It makes 
the “Sonodyne” the ideal high-quality, moderately-priced replacement 
for the conventional microphones supplied with tape recorders. 


Model “51” Sonodyne. List price, $45.00. 
Available at Shure Distributors everywhere. 


Patented by Shure Brothers, Inc. 
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MICROPHONES and 


HURE BROTHERS, Inc. * ACOUSTIC DEVICES 


225 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. * Cable Address: SHUREMICRO 























for SAXOPHONE and CLARINET 
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FRANCE 


“ASK YOUR DEALER” 
H. CHIRON CO. inc. e 1650 Broadway + New York 19, N. Y. 
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